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POLITICS AND POLITICIANS. 


TuERE was once a time when the gigantic machinery of modern- 
ised London daily papers was as much a theme for an oratorical 
eulogist, as the wonders of steam navigation or the marvels of 
railroads. That is over now—we have got used to it; and the 
merchants in the city, looking out eagerly for their morning dish 
of money articles and mercantile news, would no more tolerate the 
breaking down of a printing-machine, or the illness of an editor, 
than they can pardon the Great Western or the British Queen for 
presuming to overstay a couple of days. ‘It is all now a matter 
of course; couriers must run, packets rush, reporters fly, and 
astronomers poke the sky with their telescopes for bran-new 
comets, to gratify the daily readers of the broad-sheet; and he 
who can afford to pay his newsman a penny for an hour’s reading, 
returns the paper with a cross face and a querulous growl, unless 
every morning he has news from all quarters of the earth. 

But it is not sufficiently considered what a demand on a man’s 
MIND is made by this daily distribution of intelligence. He who, 
being an ordinary man, and mixing with ordinary men, can take 
up his daily paper, and read it all easily, with understanding, 
must have no small amount of facts stored up in his memory, all 
ticketed and ready for instantaneous use. Not only must he have 
hold of a number of general principles, but he must have a facility 
in dealing with a vast amount of particular details. Thus, as to 
principles, he must have a smattering of political economy, or how 
can he understand discussions on corn and currency ; a touch of 
moral philosophy, or how can he weigh arguments for and against 
the ballot; some idea of constitutional history and privilege, or 
how can he form an opinion of his own, as between the Queen’s 
Bench and the House of Commons; some notion of law, to relish 
u matter of damages ; some knowledge of trade, to discern between 
bankruptcy and insolvency ; to which join a Gibbon-like grasp of 
general history, a bird’s-eye view of the globe, and no small stock 
of biography, geology, and the “ universal circle ”’ of the arts and 
sciences. 

Then, as to particular details—but we tremble to begin! At 
sight of that presto word ‘‘ Funds,” one must skip from Thread- 
needle-street and Capel-court to the Bourse and Tortoni’s; must 
understand, from a casual phrase, that the feast of the Bairam 
succeeds the fast of Ramazan, as the Roman carnival precedes 
Lent, or our Easter follows it ; must be able, without the slightest 
exertion, to dart up the Elbe, and do business in busy Hamburg ; 
and then cross the Atlantic, and return with a summary of the 
President’s message, and a guess as to the time when banks are to 
resume specie payments; must trot, with Mr. Waghorn, to Mar- 
seilles, steam it to Alexandria, visit Cairo, pay our compliments to 
shrewd old Mohammed Ali, thinking, meanwhile, that his clever 
son, Ibrahim, threatens the ‘integrity’ of the Ottoman empire, 
that Sultan Mahmoud is dead, that his successor is a youth, that 
the allied powers are in a flutter about the ‘balance of power,” 
and that the emperor Nicholas is ambitious, restless, and ill; and 
having, during our cogitations, arrived at Suez, steam it down the 
Red Sea, and away to India! No time, either, to rest in Calcutta. 

Lord Auckland floats us over sacred Benares, shows us, in the 

distance, the king of Oude and Lucknow, permits us scarcely a 

brief moment to meditate on the Great Mogul at Delhi, gives us the 

history of that dextrous and daring adventurer, the late Rajah 

Runjeet Singh, as we pass over the domes and minarets of 
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Lahore, and then, making us thread the defiles of Affghanistan, 
sets us down at the shattered gate of Ghiznee. Here we may go 
back eight centuries, and read about Mahmud, the founder of the 
Gasnevide dynasty, and the ravager of Hindustan ; or eise off to 
the Indus, and in descending it, chatter about Alexander the Great 
and the voyage of Nearchus. 

But this is mere trifling, and time is precious. Ascend the Can- 
ton river, for Commissioner Lin is drowning the spirit of opium 
in his imperial tank. Float over Japan, and glance at the 
south seas, as we pass on to the western shores of America. Stem 
the Colombia river, cross the Rocky Mountains, listen to the 
grunt of the grisly bear, or the roar of the bison, draw a line 
between the Hudson’s Bay and the United States fur companies, 
barter with the Indians, descend the Missouri and the Mississippi, 
and look in upon New Orleans, to gather the state of the cotton- 
market; or else, keeping “‘ a-head,”’ strike down the Lakes and 
St. Lawrence, and, hovering over Maine and New Brunswick, 
settle the disputed boundary. On our way home, re-arrange the 
relations between the West Indian planters and the negroes ; stop 
the illicit slave-trade ; and, as ‘‘ collateral ’ topics, understand the 
differences between the boors and the Caffres, in the colony of the 
Cape of Good Hope, or wherefore the poor Australians were 
hanged at Adelaide. 

We are home, but not to rest. The plague is in Smyrna; 
English capitalists are trying to establish a bank at Athens ; free 
Greece has a German Prince for a constitutional king, and the 
people are discontented. Leopold, once united to England, is now 
united to France, and rules over Belgium ; Louis Philippe passes 
from the Tuileries, between files of glittering bayonets, to open 
the French legislative session; the Dutch king, at the Hague, 
harangues his “ high and mighty lords,” whilst Amsterdam rests 
on wooden piles. Remember French peerages are not hereditary, 
the ruler of Hanover is no longer “elector,” but “‘king,”’ and the 
country is disjoined from British sovereignty ; Scotch members of 
the House of Lords are elected for each parliament, and Irish for 
life ; the Admiralty court and the Ecclesiastical mess together in 
Doctors’ Commons ; there is a vast difference between the English 
and Scotch established churches ; and don’t forget Scarlet in Abin- 
ger, or Coke in the Earl of Leicester, or Miss Penelope Smith in the 
Princess of Capua. Have we done yet? No, hardly begun. In what 
state is the British Navy ? Who is Lord High Commissioner of the 
lonian Islands ? Who represents the queen in the General Assem- 
bly of the kirk of Scotland? At what price must wheat be, to 
admit foreign corn duty free? What is Thiers about? Is old 
Metternich alive? Has anything been heard about Mendizabel 
lately ? Will Van Buren be re-elected? What alterations have 
been effected in the administration of the poor-law, or by the 
municipal corporations’ reform act? When did the Bank of Eng- 
land get its charter renewed, or the East India Company its trad- 
ing monopoly swept away? Nay, kind reader, do not grumble ; 
for all this, and much more than all this, you must have at your 
fingers’ ends, if you read with ease and intelligence your daily 
morning newspaper. 

With such a consideration, we begin now to modify somewhat 
a sort of contemptuous intolerance, in which we used to indulge 
towards reading individuals who avowed that they never read the 
newspapers. Never read the newspapers! Why, we used to set 
the man down as a poor creature whose understanding had such a 
narrow neck, that the great interests of the great human family 
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could not pass into his sluggish sympathies! For our own part, 
every time, we used to read a newspaper, we could have addressed 
the invisible editor in the language of Burns, written some half 
a century ago. 
« Kind sir, I’ve read your paper through, 

And, faith, to me’t wa3 really new! 

How guessed ye, sir, what maist I wanted ? 

This monie a day I’ve grained and gaunted 

To ken what French mischief was brewin’, 

Or what the drumlie Dutch were doing ; 

Or how the collieshangie works 

Atween the Russians and the Turks; 

Or if the Swede, before he halt, 

Would play anither Charles the Twalt ; 

If Denmark, any body spak’ o’t, 

Or Poland, wha had now the tack o’t! 

If Spaniard, Portuguese, or Swiss, 

Were saying or taking aught amiss ; 

Or how our merry lads at hame, 

In Britain's court keep up the game !"”” 

This predilection for newspaper reading was, doubtless, at least 
stimulated by an event in our ‘ education.”” In the olden time 
of our youth, and before we had ventured to meditate on personal 
shaving, we enjoyed the entrée of a barber’s shop, which was, of 
course, the haunt of the politicians of a suburban neighbourhood. 
Being of a grave political disposition, we were much edified by the 
talk ; and being withal a little gregarious, we could not resist the 
temptation of disclosing the secret of our privilege to a few school- 
fellows. This led to a proposition for an introduction ; and in the 
course of an evening or two, half-a-dozen urchins were seen, like 
so many puppies, first sneaking in, and then boldly entering the 
barber's shop, until the grown-up idlers began to feel the inconve- 
nience of a crowd. The barber evidently felt disposed to get rid 
of the intruders; but being a politician of no ordinary character, 
(a politician, says the Dictionary, is not only one versed in the 
arts of government, but a man of artifice, one of deep contrivance, ) 
he did not like to turn us out bodily, inasmuch as one or two of 
us had papas who patronised his lathering-box, and all of us had 
mothers who might avenge our cause. At last, however, he got 
hold of a plea of ejectment. One of our juvenile crew, the biggest 
and the most blubbering, who had joined us because the others 
had joined us, instead of sitting in silence, and picking up the 
crumbs of intelligence which fell from the lips of the wise men, 
was incessantly disturbing them and us, by foolish ejaculations 
and tricky restlessness. We, in particular, endeavoured to frown 
him into silence, but he only mocked our reverential and staid 
look, and kept the others tittering. At last, an unlucky reader of 
the old newspaper, thumbed in the barber’s shop, met with some 
combination of consonants ina Russian or a Polish name, which 
fairly baffled his powers of utterance; he tried at it again and 
again, but every repetition only produced a more unearthly sound; 
big blubbering Tom began to laugh! we all laughed, and the 
seniors caught the infection; whereupon the indignant reader, 
aided by the barber, drove us all out into the street. 

We were much grieved at the loss of our privilege, for having, 
as we have intimated, a kind of premature gravity about us, and 
eager to look through the ‘‘loopholes” of our retreat, into the 
vast and busy world, we had much enjoyed the glimpses we had of 
it in the barber’s shop. How to get restored was now our anxiety ; 
we cast off our frivolous companions, and in various ways pre- 
sented ourselves solus to the barber’s notice: but he, doubtless 
afraid that one puppy might bring the pack, gave no encourage- 
ment to beseeching looks. At last a political contrivance restored 
us to the field of politics. There came in our way an actual 
second or third hand London newspaper, which we secured for 
twopence; and rushing with it, as a passport, in our hand, fear- 
lessly entered the shop, and showed it all round the company. 
Then we began to read, and our reading was praised for its dis- 
tinctness; then we ventured a timid observation, which was 
thought to be sagacious ; then we made the paper a present to the 





barber, for the good of his community, which was considered to 
be generous ; and we departed that night in the joyous conviction 
of having not only regained our place, ‘‘and something more,’ 
but that we had a strong probability of succeeding to the reader- 
ship in chief, on the resignation or death of the then incumbent. 

It was a glorious triumph! We were soon called upon to read, 
pro tem.; and perched on a high stool, we could look out from 
our ‘ Paradise Regained,’’ and see, occasionally, that an ejected 
companion was looking in, like the Peri at the gate, and envying 
our elevation. Blubbering Tom never went past, of an evening, 
without sending in some hideous yell; but then he was too greata 
coward to wait and see what effect it produced, for just as his howl 
was ringing in the apartment, the clatter of his hoofs might be 
heard in the distance. How we drank in all the talk ! listening, as 
greedily as ever Desdemona did, to confused details about the 
French, and the Spaniards, and the Peninsular war, and ‘‘ Boney,’’ 
and Wellington, interlarded with Botany Bay, Cobbett and Bur- 
dett, the House of Commons, radical reform, emigration, and the 
United States. We had, as all such communities have, an Oracle: 
but he was no bawling, pothouse oracle, who thinks it a necessary 
portion of his duty to roar his companions down. No! there he 
sat, (and a particular corner was conventionally assigned him,) 
with pipe in hand, (he smoked, but he was no cloudy smoker,) 
now tranquilly emitting a puff or an opinion, the reader of the 
newspaper all the while keeping an eye on the Oracle, to know 
when to make the proper pauses. Sir Oracle had some claims to 
be a man of authority. He had been up to London, had seen the 
House of Commons, and the ‘big wigs’’ in Westminster Hall; 
knew distinctly, and without any kind of doubt or hesitation, the 
names of the chief European capitals and monarchs ; could tell 
whether any leading man was a member of the government, or of 
the government’s opposition ; was a friend of reform, but always 
shook his head when asked whether a king or a president was best 
adapted to this country. Peace to his ashes !—he died before the 
days of Emancipation and the Reform Bill; and had he lived till 
now, all his notions, cut, squared, and stereotyped for use, must 
have been shattered to pieces, in the vain attempt to understand 
the present political state of affairs. 

We know not what degree of reverence, if any, we should now 
be disposed to feel towards our Oracle, but at that time we thought 
him as good a statesman as the best of them, and quite competent 
to take the helm of affairs; and grave and quiet as he was, he was 
not disinclined to think so himself. His wrath was always roused 
at the idea of there being any secresy in the art of government; 
and he heartily sneezed at the notion of keeping “ tricky ’’—i. e. 
‘ political ’’— men at different courts, in the capacity of ambassa- 
dors. ‘* Why, look ye now,’’ he would say, with some vehe- 
mence, ‘‘ if I were prime-ear, I would just send off a letter, right 
smack, to the king or the emperor, or whatever he might be, and 
say as how I would have such a thing done, or I wouldn’t have it ; 
and so,”’ (knocking the ashes out of his pipe,) ‘‘ I would save all 
them ambassadors’ salaries—for it would only cost the postage, 
d’'ye see!”’ This latter sentiment was always heartily ap- 
plauded by the senate of the barber’s shop. But we must not 
laugh over the memory of our Oracle. Crude as were his ideas, 
and deficient as was his information, he had yet got a grip of the 
ends of a few elementary truths in political science ; and we believe 
that he laid the foundation of any little political knowledge we 
now possess. And we believe that our own “ political career’’ is 
representative of the state of feeling of a large portion of the popu- 
lation of the British isles. Having got hold of the ends of a few 
political truths, they fancy themselves masters of the science, whose 
great, though hitherto perverted, purpose is to discover the best 
means of diffusing the greatest amount of happiness amongst the 
greatest number. Fancying themselves masters of it, the transi- 
tion is easy to a belief that any ordinary amount of intelligence is 
equal to the art of government; and that a shrewd man from the 
working ranks is as capable of sitting in the cabinet, as an edu- 
cated man of rank, who has passed from youth to manhood in the 
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busy arena of politics. Alas! if it requires so large an amount of 
concentrated intelligence to understand a daily newspaper, what 
rust be required to constitute an effective minister of state! It 
was the opinion of Mr. Wilberforce, that men seldom succeeded in 
the House of Commons who had not entered it before thirty years 
of age. This is probably too strong: but it is illustrative of the 
fact, that to be an able public man, an early and often severe 
training is necessary. 

Looking upon al/ newspaper readers as necessarily politicians, 
we may classify them, as they classify themselves. The first class 
read all the paper, for they generally have most time to do so, and 
feel most interested in a// its contents. But then they are orderly 
in their habits, and read with a due regard to relation and propor- 
tion. The large type, devoted to discussions as to whether this 
man is a sly knave or an accomplished statesman, or the other a 
kind fellow or a profligate premier, is, of course, read first. Here, 
too, they find all sorts of criminations, insinuations, anticipations, 
and explanations ; that such a Bishop said so and so, and he 
meant so and so, and if he don’t take care he will find himself in 
the wrong box; and such a man may be a quiz and @h alder- 
man, but certainly not a profound politician. Official and half- 
official announcements, and ‘ passages of arms”’ between the rival 
papers, belong also to the region of large type, as well as the 
summaries of foreign news; and all these large-type columns are 
diligently perused by busiless barristers, and such portions of their 
clerks as havea small degree of first-class political taste ; clerks in 
Downing-street and Somerset House; poor-law guardians; clerks 
of the peace; and confidential factotums in large establishments. 
They pass gradually onwards from the large type to the small 
type; and after laughing over the trimming which one paper gives 
to another, or marvelling who is to be the new bishop or the new 
judge, or else, if it be parliamentary time, sucking the juice of a 
debate, they may have a spare chuckle of wonder for an earth- 
quake in Syria, which has destroyed 20,000 persons, a shake of 
the head for the slaughter of 300 Arabs by the Algerine French, or 
of Russians by the Circassians, or a peevish remark on the last 
revolution in South America. We have put barristers’ clerks—or 
at least a portion of them—amongst the first class, or regular read- 
the-newspaper politicians : but it is well to say only a portion of 
them ; for, in truth, this sort of gentry, abounding in London, are 
generally mere roarers, who, in tavern-parlours, lay bets as to how 
many were polled at the last Middlesex election, or how long 
the present ministry will endure. 

But even amongst the readers of all the newspaper, there are 
different departments more attractive to some than to others. 
Some are profound in the genealogies of German princes, and the 
personal qualities of kings ; others take more kindly to the national 
debt, exchequer bills, and the budget; some, again, are fond of 
the Gazette quarter, and the army and navy intelligence; others 
look after the statutes made and provided, expired, or expiring ; 
while reports of parliamentary committees, or the state of the 
registration, prove most grateful to perhaps a very considerable 
number. 

Busy merchants have not, of course, time to read all the paper: 
but they must see the City article, the commercial news, and 
glance over the advertisements, if they have any object in view. 
Amongst this class, ‘ division of labour” is practised to a large 
extent. What one individual has not read, another has, and so 
they go on the principle of exchange ; scattered individuals amongst 
the class have taste or time for reading the larger portion of the 
paper, and thus blanks are filled up; or else their intelligent 
“young men”’ have been early at the counting-house, have 
snatched a first reading, and drop hints of important matters in the 
pauses of opening letters and receiving orders. Thus, by conver- 
sation, the contents of the newspaper—the whole newspaper, 
psp we will not say nothing but the newspaper—float through 

e city. 

Those clerks and others who are not privileged to idie half an 
hour in the counting-room, must reserve their curiosity til! they 





can bespeak ‘‘a chop and the paper,’’ and when they get both, 
carefully fold up the broadsheet square-wise, plant it against the 
water-bottle or a vinegar-cruet, and gratify mind and body at the 
same moment. Eager and intelligent workmen sometimes club 
for a daily newspaper, which is brought to their workshop, and 
circulates from hand to hand; or they wait till one o’clock, when 
mine host of the tap-room takes care that the paper is abstracted 
from the parlour, and reserved for those who come to cook their 
own beef-steaks, or eat their cold meat; and here, while halt-a- 
degen are munching, one reads aloud. But it would be endless to 
classify all the newspaper readers ; from the out-and-outer to him 
or her who cares for nothing but the police reports, and enjoy 
nothing but the blazing description of an ‘‘ awful fire,” or the 
eloquent amplifications of a thumping murder. 

At the present moment, the number of newspaper readers 
‘*have increased, are increasing,’’ and, moreover, ‘‘ ought not to 
be diminished.” But how many among this increasing class can 
be ranked amongst the true politicians, the thoughtful and dispas- 
sionate men, who can weigh every thing in the balance of an 
instructed judgment? ‘‘ Profound knowledge,” says a profound 
thinker, ‘‘ of political science, as of the other sciences, will always 
be confined to the comparatively few who study it long and assidu- 
ously. But the multitude are fully competent to conceive the 
leading principles, and to apply those leading principles to parti- 
cular cases. And if they were imbued with those principles, and 
were practised in the art of applying them, they would be docile 
to the voice of reason, and armed against sophistry and error. 
There is a wide and important difference between ignorance of 
principles and ignorance of particulars or details. The man who 
is ignorant of principles, and unpractised in right reasoning, is 
imbecile as well as ignorant. The man who is simply ignorant of 
particulars or details, can reason correctly from premises which 
are suggested to his understanding, and can justly estimate the 
consequences which are drawn from those premises by others. If 
the minds of the many were informed and invigorated, so far as 
their position will permit, they could distinguish the statements 
and reasonings of their instructed and judicious friends, from the 
lies and fallacies of those who would use them to sinister purposes, 
and from the equally pernicious nonsense of their weak and igno- 
rant well-wishers. Possessed of directing principles, able to 
reason rightly, helped to the requisite premises by accurate and 
comprehensive inquirers, they could examine and fathom the 
questions which it most behoves them to understand. 

‘« The broad or leading principles of the science of political eco- 
nomy may be mastered, with moderate attention, in a short 
period. With these simple but commanding principles, a number 
of important questions are easily resolved: and if the multitude— 
as they can and will—shall ever understand these principles, many 
pernicious principles will be extirpated from the popular mind, 
and truths of ineffable moment planted in their stead. For exam- 
ple, in many or all countries (the least civilised not excepted) the 
prevalent opinions and sentiments of the working people are cer- 
tainly not consistent with the complete security of property. To 
the ignorant poor, the inequality which inevitably follows the 
beneficent institution of property is necessarily invidious. That 
they who toi! and produce should fare scantily, whilst others, who 
‘¢ delve not, nor spin,’’ batten on the fruits of labour, seems, to 
the jaundiced eyes of the poor and the ignorant, a monstrous state 
of things ; an arrangement upheld by the few at the cost of the 
many, and flatly inconsistent with the benevolent purposes of 
Providence. 

‘¢ A statement of the numerous evils which flow from this single 
prejudice would occupy a volume. But nothing but the diffusion 
of political knowledge through the great mass of the people will 
go to the root of the evil. Nothing but this will cure or alleviate 
the poverty which is the ordinary incentive to crime, Nothing 
but this will extirpate their prejudices, and correct their moral 
sentiments ; will Jay them under the restraints which are imposed 
by enlightened opinion, and which operate so potently on the 
higher and more cultivated classes: and the multitude, in civilised 
communities, would soon acquire the talent of reasoning distinctly 
and justly, if one of the weightiest duties which God has laid upon 
governments were performed with fidelity and zeal. A small 
fraction of the sums which are squandered in needless war would 
provide complete instruction for the people—would give this 
important class that portion in the knowledge of the age which 
consists with the nature of their callings, and with the necessity of 
toiling for a livelihood.” 
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MATTHEW POLLEN, THE MILLER OF FLORESTON. 


Amonest the books published a few months ago was one which 
has not received a tithe of the attention it deserves. We give the 
title of it below*. It is the production of an acute, thoughtful, 
and truly benevolent mind; one whose very crotchets are so brim- 
ful of goodness and humanity, that the worst a critic can do is to 
smile pleasantly at them. If ovr recommendation should induce 
any of our readers to peruse the book, we must warn them not to 
expect a story full of novel and startling incidents, and of which 
one cannot guess the end from the beginning. The author gives 
us his opinions through the medium of an interesting story; but 
he is rather contemptuous of dramatic art, and he might have 
made his story more telling and effective for that large class— 
general readers. 

The title-page tells the story. ‘‘Floreston,’”’ the supposed 
*‘ manor,” has become ruined, depraved, and pauperised, in the 
hands of absentee, fox-hunting, and gambling proprietors; and 
when it is sold to pay “ incumbrances,’’ it passes into the hands of 
a ‘‘ new lord of the manor,’”’ an unknown but wealthy individual, 
who, to the astonishment of all ‘‘ hangers-on,’”’ appears to be a 
person incapable of ‘‘ bringing down his bird,’’ or clearing a five- 
barred gate. But he effects a wonderful revolution, of which we 
will say no more, than that all who are anxious to see what might 
be done when plain goodness has will, power, and opportunity in 
its hands, must read ‘‘ Floreston, or the New Lord of the Manor.” 

Amongst the many worthless and heartless tenants of Floreston, 
under the old system, there was one worthy man, who “ walked in 
his integrity,’’ and had a family worthy of himself. Here is his 
picture. 

‘* In this village of Floreston there had lived to an advanced 
age a miller of the name of Matthew Pollen. His labours and 
cares, and that far greater portion of his life which had rolled on, 
while there was any wind stirring, were devoted to and spent in 
his mill; which of course was a windmill, and of that particular 
construction called a post-mill. 

‘ The reader must not imagine that the author’s intention here 
is merely to show that old Pollen had long enjoyed an airy posi- 
tion, for that will be evident from the very nature of his machine 
and his occupation. Windmills, for obvious reasons, are placed in 
open and generally in elevated situations, and Pollen’s mill was so 
situated as to give him the advantage of looking down on his 
immediate neighbourhood ; of seeing many distant objects; and 
occasionally he was enabled to feel inspirations of which many 
persons in lower and stiller life have little or no conception : for 
though he had not, in the language of the psalmist, been down to 
the sea in ships, to occupy his business in great waters, he had 
ascended up into his creaking machine, for purposes no less 
honourable, and had rode out many a wintry night, with the 
mighty winds roaring above, and around, and beneath him. His 
breast had been bared, as it were, to the All-seeing and Mighty 
One; and he had acquired a steadiness of nerve and of purpose 
where thousands would have quailed and have blanched with fear. 

“Thus he continued to discharge the duties of his vocation, 
with all Floreston, as it were, spread out under his feet ; and 
scarcely more incessantly did the waves of light and shadow, on a 
stirring and genial March day, chase each other across the 
chequered territory of his native township, than were his kindly 
wishes and ejaculations for the welfare of all his neighbours wafted 
from the door and the little tottering windows of his mill: in 
which there was the more merit, perhaps, from the circumstance 
of his having been a person very frequently complained of for 
taking rather too much éoll—a complaint, probably, as ancient 
as his trade. 

* And it must be confessed that the established custom of self- 
remuneration, by virtue of which the miller takes his toll out of 
the grists, varying as they do, in size and quality, from the ample 
sack of the substantial yeoman to the half-peck bag of the lonely 
widow, does require a wholesome exercise of the conscience at the 
critical moment of dipping in the toll-dish. But we are persuaded 
that Matthew always remembered whose eye was upon him on 





* Floreston: or the New Lord of the Manor. A Taleof Humanity. Com- 
ewising the History of a Rural Revolution from Vice and Misery to Virtue and 
Nappi Dedicated to the Landed Proprietors of the United Kingdom. 
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those occasions; and that when he came to untie the little bag, 
he remembered that its contents had been picked out, with infinite 
toil and care, from the hand-lacerating stubbles, and that every 
kernel of it would appear as a witness for or against him, accord- 
ingly as he should deal justly or unjustly. 

‘* Matthew, however, in spite of all such insinuations, had, as 
already stated, lived long and well ; and it would be contrary to 
all experience to suppose that such a man had not won the esteem 
of many estimable persons; for his intercourse with his neigh- 
bours had been characterised by that habit of returning good for 
evil, which, when once acquired, and worn to the shape and cir- 
cumstances of the wearer, sits as easily under the pressure of a 
calumny, and allows as much latitude for the performance of 
all the neighbourly duties, as the gossamer of the harvest breeze 
for the revolutions of a mill’s sails. Hence, as his life had been 
useful, and his mind easy, his body was healthy; and as it is 
written, ‘The end of the upright man is peace,’ so now, being 
old, and full of days, he was revered by many as the Gamaliél of 
social and domestic life; and his two sons, Walter and David, and 
his only surviving and unmarried daughter, Maria, heard, from 
his arm-chair and his bed-side, many most affecting and useful 
variations of that ancient theme, ‘ Lo, I die.’ 

‘‘Tt is seldom that the whole of what may be called a parent’s 
dying injunctions are delivered in one connected and final charge ; 
for it is a wise ordination of Providence that, in most families, the 
fruits of experience shall gradually ripen and begin to drop, long 
before the tree which bears them has arrived at the last stage of 
decay : nor did the good man in the present instance defer every 
thing to the latest moment. 

“There is in most struggling families—for in families either 
above or below the necessity for making a struggle, of some kind 
or other, to acquire or retain respectability, there is little to be 
learned that is worth remembering—but there is in most struggling. 
families a kind of oral circulating library of household aphorisms ; 
which, however familiarised by frequent repetition during the life- 
time of their utterer, will suddenly appear, with him, to ‘ shuffle 
off this mortal coil,’ and to ‘ put on immortality,’ and so long 
as a remnant of the family shall adhere together, will retain their 
authority. They will even revive, as pious reminiscences, after 
every temporary separation, and continue to be quoted, with the 
appended authority, ‘ ds poor father used to say.’ 

‘¢ In this extended sense should be understood Matthew Pollen’s 
dying injunctions. His residence was down in the village; and 
he began to find that on the sudden rising of agood stiff breeze, he 
could not get up to his mill with his wonted alacrity ; so that 
much of what machinists called the ‘propelling power’ was 
wasted ; it either rushed with bootless fury between the naked 
ribs of his shivering sails, or by its more subdued moanings would 
sometimes appear to chide him, though not unkindly, for the tar- 
diness of his age. But his canvas once spread, his sails once 
briskly revolving, and himself once fairly mounted up into the 
region of his professional cares and clamours, the seasons long 
appeared to pass away only to come round again, like the cogs in 
his wheels; and it was not until an advanced period of his life 
that he found it decidedly more convenient to stay at home alto- 
gether, than to fatigue himself with any more journeys to the mill. 

* The news of the entire alienation of the Floreston estate from 
the Lumsbury family had of course reached the cars of the 
Pollens ; for, as is usual in such cases, every one in the village 
most disinterestedly held his opinion on the matter very much at 
the service of all his neighbours. One said a London merchant 
had bought it, and mentioned the precise sum that had been given 
for it; another insistéd upon it that both Floreston and Keunel- 
stead had been purchased in one lot, by one of a class of persons 
remarkable in England for many acres and few affections ; another 
roundly asserted that a fox-hunting lord had bought it, and in- 
tended to adorn it with a new range of stables, and a complement 
of dog-kennels to correspond; and, moreover, that he would erect 
for himself a ‘ hunting-box’ onthe ‘ property.’ The thin-legged 
and freckle-faced loiterers of the inn-gateways appeared to favour 
the latter opinion ; and began upon the strength of it to take tncir 
rum neat, and to embed their chins deeper than ever in their 
cravats ; they even confidently winked of pigeon-matches, dog- 
fights, and steeple-chases, to ‘ come off’ as soon as his imaginary 
lordship, or his steward, should ‘ come down to take possession.’ 
Every doubtfy] issue was the subject of a wager, and in fool-hardy 
frolics every thing undesirable was attempted. The attorney sent 
to his London bookseller in Bell-yard for the latest decisions in 
cases of horse-warranty, horse-whipping, and other assaults, and 
for all the statutes and decisions on nocturnal disturbances. The 
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knacker, in anticipation of my lord’s exclusive patronage, bespoke 
a bran-new poieaxe, sharpened up his professional instruments, 
and was once or twice seen to smile, in anticipation of better 
oe ‘When Walter and David Pollen were absent from home on 
their professional business in an evening, which was very frequently, 
few houses were stiller than the miller’s. Old Matthew and his 
daughter often sat for half-an-hour at a time in that kind of 
silence during which some minds will get engaged in a world of 
busy and useful enterprises. The purring of his cat would some- 
times reconduct him into one of his best trains of thinking ; and, 
in imagination, he would again look abroad from one of his little 
mill-windows upon a neighbourhood in which he had long acted a 
conspicuous part. The clock frequently struck at the root of a 
capital idea, and in taking up her scissors, Maria would sometimes 
undesignedly clip off the thread of a generous purpose. 

“‘ One evening, a few weeks after the crisis at the rectory, of 
which an account was given in the preceding chapter, and just as 
the clock gave warning for eight, Matthew inquired of his daughter 
how Miss Bolingdon was. Maria said that she had called that 
day, as usual, to inquire, and found her a little better; but that 
Mrs. Bolingdon was herself in but very indifferent health. Mat- 
thew said he should not give up his hopes of the poor child’s 
recovery, if her good qualities could be duly cultivated; but that 
humanity sickened, or grew distorted, wherever its innate good- 
ness was repressed. ‘Not,’ said he, ‘that I blame either Mrs. 
Bolingdon or her husband, who is as far from mental health as 
she is from bodily ; for I believe Mrs. Bolingdon to be a lady of 
an excellent disposition and understanding, but perverted by her 
breeding and education, as they call it. And it is not to be won- 
dered at, that Mr. Bolingdon’s conduct, as a Christian minister, 
should have been questionable ; nor that his sermons should have 
been considered dull and inefficient, nor that even the church 
itself should have been looked upon as an incumbrance in the 
parish, when we consider that his mind, until within the last few 
weeks, has been chained down by the fear of offending his wife’s 
relations ; and that he has lived in the perpetual fear of being 
turned out of the rectory ; and by those, too, who have neither 

heads to comprehend, nor hearts to feel, the design and blessing 
~ of a truly Christian church, nor to appreciate its minister’s 
qualities: but I know he is a good man, and my heart has been 
grieved to see him ina state of bondage. Now, however, he speaks 
out like a man; and we can understand him. The boys both tell 
me, and you tell me, that his sermons are now what they ought to 
be; and that he preaches Jesus and Humanity boldly.’ 

‘+ ¢ Father,’ said Maria, interrupting her venerable parent, ‘ he 
was better than ever last Sunday.’ 

‘¢ «Very good,’ said Matthew. ‘So long as he was timid and 
equivocal, it would have been difficult to render him any service ; 
but now he is a faithful minister of God and man, if smitten, here 
shall he and his find a home, till they can be provided with a 
better. I know, my dear child, that every case of distress in our 
parish is attended to by you, so far as you can and dare render 
assistance; but pray tell me what has become of Bradley’s two 
little daughters?’ 

‘¢ Maria replied, that both could now read and write, and could 
work very neatly with their needles ; but that their situations were 
so laborious, filthy, and wretched, that their health was evidently 
giving way. Mrs. Bolingdon and herself had long wished to re- 
move them ; but if they did so before other situations were ready 
for them, the guardians had intimated that they must both be sent 
off together to the union workhouse after their father. 

‘¢ When the clock had struck eight, another silence ensued, 
which again snapped off as a spark out of the fire sent Maria for 
a moment from her chair and her work; when Matthew said, ‘ I 
wish, after all, that David had gone upon old Ben part of the way 
to Grimton to-day, with those cakes. It is now getting late.’ 

‘“‘ Maria reminded her father that her brother Walter had been 
obliged to take old Ben with him a bagging ; that the grists were 
very numerous, and some of them so heavy, that it was as much 
as the poor animal could do to get up to the mill with his load ; 
and that though it was twenty-six miles to Grimton and back, yet 
David said he would always rather carry the little gifts to our 
unfortunate neighbours himself, than deprive the poor old horse of 
his chance of a day’s rest. 

‘“«« That David is a good boy,’ said Matthew Pollen. 

‘** Yes, father, that he is,’ said Maria. ‘I should say the 
‘best that ever lived, if he had not a brother.’ 

““* Ay, there is my Walter too. God bless the boys ’ 

‘*¢ Amen!’ responded the affectionate sister. 





‘** And then there is the daughter, whom God has given me to 
be the comfort of my old age, and to do honour in all sorts of 
ways to my instructions : what shall I say for her ?’ 

‘* «Oh, father!’ said Maria, ‘you often tell me I resemble my 
mother; surely that is praise enough, and, I fear, more than I 
shall ever deserve.’ At this moment her quick ear caught the 
welcome sounds of her brothers’ voices; who, one on his return 
from Grimton, and the other from the home-circuit of bagging, 
had met, and by their united exertions were disencumbering old 
Ben of his bags and panniers ; while the wearied old horse stood 
pushing forward his ears, in anticipation of the mealy luxuries 
which awaited him in his manger. 

** Maria flew to the door, and out went the candle; a signal to 
which the eld Miller instantly responded, by beginning, in the 
same key that the wind was singing in, to whistle with all his 
might : as much as to say (if there had been time for any words) 
To the mill! to the mill! Maria soon came in again, laughing 
between her fond brothers, and all was bustle to hasten Walter 
away to the mill. Old Matthew, whose spirits appeared to rise 
with the occasion, exclaimed, ‘ It promises to be a stirring breeze, 
boy ; but do not be sparing of your canvas; and take my word for 
it, if it holds, that by the time David comes to relieve you at four 
in the morning, the old jade will have done some execution.’ 
After a hasty repast, Walter took the key and departed.” 


While Walter is absent at the Mill, David tells his adventures, 
in his expedition of mercy, to visit the “‘ widow and the fatherless ”” 
in the Grimton Union workhouse. He had great difficulty in 
gaining an order of admission, being bandied from one poor law 
guardian to another, and only obtained admission through one of 
those ‘‘ casual accidents ’’ on which so much frequently hangs—in 
anovel. Be this as it may, David Pollen’s adventures at Grimton 
were the commencement of events which made an extraordinary 
alteration in the future circumstances of the miller’s family. 
While he is telling his adventures, Walter, at the mill, is visited 
by a ‘‘ gentleman in disguise,’’ who is afterwards discovered to be 
“the new lord of the manor” himself; but as his present objects 
and intentions are unknown, the old miller, anxious for his family, 
and unused to anything but ‘‘ rack ’”’ renting, anticipates much evil. 
We must, however, let Walter tell the story :— 


“‘€You all know that by the time I could get up to the mill, 
clothe her sails, and set her going for a few minutes, the wind 
dropped. Thinking, from some indications over the woods to the 
westward, that it might stir again, I left the sails clothed, and 
went up into the mill, where, without procuring a light, I sat down 
for a little time to rest myself. After considering for a few 
minutes whose grists ought to have the first turn, in case the wind 
should revive, I perceived somebody, apparently not much accus- 
tomed to climbing, coming up the steps into the mill; and I 
demanded to know who he was and what was his business. He 
deferred his answer, however, till he found himself safely landed 
within the threshold, when he said he only wanted to have a few 
minutes’ conversation with me. So I wiped the flour, as well as I 
could, with some flour-bags, from the top of the best stool, and he 
seated himself upon it without further ceremony. ‘‘ And so, young 
man,” said he, ‘ you have already returned from Grimton.” J 
assured him I had not been to Grimton. ‘‘ You are the son of 
Mr. Pollen, the miller,’ said he, ‘‘ are younot?’’ ‘I am, sir,” 
said I; ‘“‘ but I have a brother.” ‘‘ Oh, then,’’ said he, ‘it was 
your brother that called upon the Rev. Mr. Hardwick for permis- 
sion to enter the union workhouse?” I assured him that I was 
entirely ignorant of any thing that had happened at Grimton 
to-day.’ 

* Seis Matthew Pollen interrupted his son Walter by saying, 
that David had already related to Maria and himself every thing 
that had occurred at Grimton. ‘ And now,’ added the aged miiler, 
* since you all know every thing that has happened, I will proceed, 
in a very few words, to tell you things that wi// happen, and that 
will be fully accomplished before this day six months. My 
children, I already perceive that our rent is to be raised: depend 
upon it we shall be discharged. As a churchman, I am grieved to 
say it, but the pluralist and sinecure clergy have ever been most 
prompt and forward at the call of mischief; and as good men, as 
many of them undoubtedly are, still better have been spoiled by 
half their temptations and worldly cares. You now see, my 
children, that the last words of Hardwick, the clergyman, did not 
escape my attention, much as I was interested in all the other 
parts of David’s narrative.’ 
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‘““* But, father,’ said Walter, who had meekly and patiently 
refrained from interrupting his venerable parent ; ‘there were 
none of the usual mischievous features about my visitor; and, in 
particular, I can assure you, that he spoke not with the broad 
and harsh rent-raising accent, as you call it, of either Scotland or 
Yorkshire.’ 

‘** Well then,’ said Matthew Pollen, ‘I am sorry I interrupted 
you, so pray go on.’ David was about to say something, when 
Maria interposed with the expression of a wish that Walter could 
be allowed to tell his own story in his own way. 

“«*My dear child,’ said Matthew, ‘ your wish ought to be grati- 
fied : the boy shall proceed, and I will not utter another word till 
he is done—if I can help it.’ Walter proceeded :-— 

‘**'The gentleman asked me what rent we paid; [Matthew 
Pollen groaned ;] how much for the mill; [Matthew groaned 
again ;] how much for the house; [another groan ;] how much 
we could grind in a week; [more groaning ;] what corn was a 
bushel, and what flour was per stone, with other questions,’ (to all 
of which Matthew responded by similar expressions of disappro- 
bation.)—‘ At length,’ continued Walter, ‘seeing some little bags 
lying amongst the great ones (for I had lighted the lamp), he 
asked me if we tolled the little grists in proportion to the great 
ones ? 

‘Here Matthew could hold no longer, but exclaimed, ‘My 
children, you well know, and He who is to be my judge knows, 
that I have never tolled the little grists at all!’ 

‘© * We well know it, dearest father!’ responded the devoted 
children. Matthew continued: ‘I have taken what was my due 
from the large grists; and for many years have been a purchaser 
of corn, which I have ground for my own sale ; and all the neigh- 
bourhood can testify that Matthew Pollen’s flour is always pre- 
ferred for its fineness, weight, and quality, to any other. I have 
ever come forward, so far as I dare, to answer the calls of distress; 
and have still prospered, by the blessing of God, upon my industry 
and just dealings ; but now, I suppose, the old mill is to be taken 
from me and mine. You see, my children, that I am right after 
all; we must turn out.’ 

‘** No, father, no!’ said Walter ; ‘indeed you are quite mis- 
taken. He was very inquisitive, I grant; but when I had pro- 
eured a light, I became convinced he was not the man for any- 
thing nefarious; for though he made the inquiries I have men- 
tioned, he made far more earnest ones concerning the poor, their 
treatment, their morals, and means of instruction; all which I 
answered to the best of my ability. He inquired most kindly 
about yourself, our dear Maria, and my brother David. Then, in 
looking about, he observed the old mill Bible lying open in its 
place, close underneath the little window where we stand to read 
it. He observed your contrivance of the suspended pound weight 
to set upon the leaves, and keep them from being blown over ; and 
he read your legend round the rim of it, ‘‘ A just weight and balance 
are the Lord’s, all the weights of the bag are his work.’’ Prov. 
xvi. 11. He then took up the tolling-dish, and on that he also 
read your motto of our Lord’s words, ‘‘ With what measure ye 
mete, it shall be measured to you again.’”’ Matt. vii. 1]. And as 
the spindle* of the mill at that time was pointed to the west, the 
Bible window, of course, looked to the south, so I pushed the 
slide out of the way, to let him see how you had been enabled to 
study your Bible, even by the moonlight; with the requisite 
advantage of what you called your look-out. He appeared not 
exactly to comprehend the object of such an arrangement, there- 
fore I proceeded more particularly to explain it. 

*** In the first place, I told him it was your opinion that every 
one ought to fix his Bible, for study, exactly breast-high: it being 
your opinion, that if used any higher it was very apt to lead the 
student into polemical heats and animosities ; and, if lower, no 
less liable to bring in a train of inordinate desires. 

‘*** And then, as to your ‘‘ look-out,’’ by night and by day, I 
proceeded to explain the comforts and advantages you derived from 
it while perusing and studying the sacred writings; impressing 
upon him, as strongly as I could, your objection to the study of 
the Bible wholly within dead walls, whenever it could be avoided, as 
being calculated to give to every body’s Bible readings a harsh and 
narrow interpretation, and, therefore, inadequate to a due concep- 
tion of the revealed will of the Universal Benefactor. I repeated 
to him your frequent expression, that the Bible is but the text of 
human duty, of which the world at large is the stage and practical 
commentary. 

‘‘¢]T moreover reminded him of the peculiar construction and 





* The axis on which the sails revolve. 


revolving properties of the machine in which we were standing ; 
and thence explained that your ‘look out,’’ which must, of 
necessity be continually varying, brought to your mind every 
wrong done or received to or from your neighbours in all direc- 
tions ; and secured to you, from every wind that blew, the inestim- 
able comforts of pardon and peace; and concluded with repre- 
senting to him, that whether your “look-out ” were upon our own 
immediate neighbourhood, or upon fields of corn, or curving slades, 
or grey fallows, or woods, or hills, or distant spires; or the sun, 
the clouds, or storms by day, or the moon, or more distant orbs, 
revealed to the eye in the silent watches of the cloudless night,— 
all—all had demanded, and had received of you the most devout, 
the most hopeful, the most liberal, and the most extended inter- 
pretation. 

“ * He reseated himself on the stool for a few minutes in pro- 
found silence. He then said he had come to Floreston on some 
particular business, from a considerable distance, and must imme- 
diately return ; but seeing the mill slowly revolving in the moon- 
light, he said, he had been induced to visit it. ‘‘ As to your 
father, young man,”’ said he, ‘ I shall feel that I am but a heathen 
until I can be personally acquainted with him.’’ After another 
pause, he arose and offered his hand to me ; I placed mine with- 
in it, and he gave me what you call the squeeze of sincerity. He 
descended the mill-steps, struck off towards the main road, in the 
direction of the Lumsbury Arms, and soon disappeared.’ 

‘*To all this Matthew Pollen faintly replied, that, like an old 
and decayed mill, he felt himself at last overstrained by the work 
of one gusty night. ‘I cannot reach you, my children,’ said he : 
‘my Walter, who has so accurately remembered, and so well and 
truly declared my habits and purposes; my ever-loving Maria, 
the image of my sainted wife ; and my generous boy David—come 
to me, my children, and receive my benediction. 1 am better now ; 
but be not grieved when I say I was very unwell while Walter was 
telling us what happened at the mill.’ His children knelt before 
him, and he placed his enfeebled hands successively upon their 
heads. When they had arisen, he requested one or other of them 
to recite different prayers which had been composed by himself 
during his nocturnal meditations in the mill, and which had been 
put into writing for family use. He exhorted his children to be 
united and faithful to each other in all things. He then, with all 
his strength, besought them, severally and collectively, to consider 
themselves as of the number of those connecting links which have 
served in past times, and are serving in the present, to prevent the 
most ient testimonies and future beneficent purposes of the 
Holy One from being rent asunder by the corruptions of the 
world ; and to act up to that character, as if everything depended 
upon themselves. Being comforted by these devout exercises, 
and by the filial attentions of his children, he desired them to sing 
his requiem *, as he called it ; to the last ‘ dying fall ’ of which he 
had frequently, during his latter years, retired to his bed. 

‘‘They then sang it, and with that mingled and soothing har- 
mony, which is the most natural and elegant solace of minds 
imbued with philanthropy and ennobled with hope; and, as the 
closing repetitions, ‘long drawn out,’ still lingered on the ear and 
in the heart, the old miller was assisted to that bed, from whence, 
in his mortal state, he was to rise NO MORE.”’ 


The old man did not thus live to see the regeneration of Flores- 
ton: but we may whisper to the reader that Maria Pollen becomes 
the ‘lady of the manor,” and that her brothers rose to be amongst 
the new and true nobility of this new Utopia. 








MUSIC OF HUMANITY. 
I have learned 
To look on nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth ; but hearing oftentimes 
The still sad music of humanity, 
Not harsh nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue: and I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts—a sense sublime 
Of something fur more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man: 
A motive and a spirit that impels 
All thinking things, all object of all thought, 
And rolls through all things. — Wordsworth. 





*«* Let me die the death of the righteous, and let my last end be like his.’ 








Amen,” 
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FELLENBERG’S AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL AT 
MEYKIRCH. 

In our 23rd Number, we gave some account of the life and 
labours of Emanuel Fellenberg, and his experimental schools at 
Hofwyl. The following very interesting account of the agricul- 
tural school he established at Meykirch is extracted from a little 
work which has fallen into our hands, entitled, ‘‘ What Fellen- 
berg has done for Education,”” which well deserves the attentive 
perusal of all to whom the welfare of the rising generation, and the 
ultimate amelioration of the human species, are dear. 

‘« When Fellenberg had proved, experimentally, the truth of his 
ideas by the success of his agricultural school, he proceeded to 
prove it still more decidedly by the colony of Meykirch, six miles 
from Hofwyl. In the year 1816 he purchased fifteen acres of 
woodland. Thither he sent a master with about twelve children. 
They were to build themselves a house, to clear and cultivate 
the land, and to employ their leisure time in learning to 
read and write, and the elements of knowledge. They were 
supplied with tools and materials from MHofwyl, and with 
food till they could raise enough for subsistence. In seven 
years they repaid all the expenses of their outlay, which was 
about 150/., and maintained themselves upon their little territory. 
Fellenberg calculates that fifteen acres of land would support a 
colony of thirty children upon this plan, which is the greatest num- 
ber suited to such a system; and that it might be established 
upon land not available for the general purposes of cultivation. 
The only difficulty is, to obtain a superintendant properly qualified 
by temper, character, religious principles, and a complete know- 
ledge of details. 

‘‘This colony was compared very naturally to the story of 
Crusoe upon the desert island. It drew all its supplies at first 
from Hofwyl, as Crusoe did his from the ship. The children were 
delighted at the comparison, and worked at their enterprise with 
the greatest alacrity and zeal, and became naturally strongly 
attached to the cottage reared by their own hands, and the land 
converted from a waste toa garden by their own labour. When 


. these little emigrants arrived at the spot which was to be their 


future home, they found nothing but a shed on the side of a preci- 
pitous mountain, under which they slept upon straw covered with 
sail-cloth. They had to level the ground, and with the earth and 
rock to form a terrace in front, which soon became a garden. The 
cottage they built was of one story, with a basement, which became 
the kitchen and dairy, which occupied together twenty-five feet 
in front. Above this was one room, about twelve feet wide, for 
the day-room, behind which was a dormitory of the same size, and 
behind this a stable of the same length, and about nine feet wide. 
An open gallery was in front of the day-room. At each end of the 
building was a shed about fifteen feet wide, and running back upon 
a level with the stable. So that the whole front of the building 
was fifty feet, and the depth thirty-three ; and it was finished in 
about two years. The colony subsists upon milk, potatoes, and 
bread. Three hours a day are devoted to instruction, the rest to 
labour accompanied by explanations. The same system is pur- 
sued as at Hofwyl :—reading, writing, drawing, singing, natural 
history, the history and geography of their country, common arith- 
metic, mental arithmetic, geometry, land-measuring ; a portion of 
botany, so far as relates to agriculture; the nature of soils and 
manures, and the rotation of crops; platting, sewing, spinning, 
weaving ; social prayer, night and morning ; religious conversations; 
Bible lessons ; the feelings and affections roused into action in the 
midst of their tasks; the duties of life pointed out, as depending 
upon their relation to one another, and to their heavenly Father ; 
his universal love to his creatures, and the inexpressible glories of 
his works. In the prayers which the master und pupils offer up 
morning and evening, they never omit to refer to the advantages 
and blessings which they enjoy in this asylum, nor to pray that all 
orphans and destitute children, in all the world, may everywhere 
find kind protectors who may establish similar asylums for in- 
structing and educating them, so that they may become good 
Christians and useful members of society. 

‘This colony is one of the most affecting sights in the world. 
To behold the happy results of youthful labour, the intelligence of 
the children, and their contented and grateful dispositions, living 
upon a fare which most people would despise, and eating nothing 
but the produce of their own exertions, having converted a wilder- 
hess into a garden, and made the desert to blossom as a rose. 

““When Meykirch was first established, they wanted water. To 





attain it they were obliged, under the direction of a skilful work~ 


man, to excavate a passage into a sandstone rock five feet im 
height and 280 in length. 

* On Sundays they attend the service at the chapel of Meykirch, 
and very frequently at Hofwyl. 

“An establishment like Meykirch possesses one very great 
advantage, peculiar to itself, over a large one like that at Hofwyl, 
which is, that the pupils see the whole fruit of their labours con- 
stantly under their eyes. The house they live in, the fields they 
cultivate, the food they eat, the clothes they wear, are all the pro- 
duce of their own hands. It is strictly and properly their owa. 
If any articles are brought from other places, they are bought in 
exchange for their own productions. But in a large establish- 
ment this sense of personal production is lost sight of in the mul- 
titude of producers, and the ramifications and changes of the 
produce. We cannot help thinking that there was a period in 
European history, when the wants of the peasants were supplied 
very much by domestic manufacture, and when the state of society 
resembled a good deal that of Meykirch; the children were 
brought up under the eye of the parent, and engaged in some kind 
of domestic labour—spinning, or knitting, &c., till they were old 
enough to go to field-labour. The contamination of towns had 
not reached the country, and the manners were more pure. If it 
ever were so, that state of society has passed away, never to re- 
turn; and the benefits of it upon the character of the young must 
now be sought for by more artificial methods—by an enlightened 
and Christian philanthropy anticipating evil habits by a precau- 
tionary system, and applying the best improvements of modern 
art,Science, and moral management, to the judicious formation 
of habits of intelligent labour—in agricultural schools formed after 
the successful model of Fellenberg. 

‘+ ¢ Agriculture,’ says Fellenberg, ‘ seems to be peculiarly fitted 
by Providence for the education of poor necessitous children. 
When taught systematically and intelligently, it excites the facul- 
ties of obseryation and reasoning, even among those who learn it 
only to live’ by it; but the particular end which an enlightened 
benevolence proposes to itself will only be fulfilled in proportion 
as we teach the pupils to delight in assisting and obliging their 
companions while they are working on their own account. At 
Meykirch, the pupils are so situated as to perceive that these two 
objects, the personal'and common good, go hand in hand together. 
If new pupils arrive, their assistance is felt to be useful in com- 
pleting the commonasylum. Their pleasures and enjoyments are 
in common : industry and Christian feeling are promoted by the 
same means, and travel together in perfect harmony. Is it going 
too far to say, that that prayer, ‘‘thy kingdom come, thy will be done 
on earth,” is here fulfilled?’ Destitute and abandoned children, 
who would otherwise perish as outcasts, here become Christians, 
and earn their subsistence contentedly, cheerfully, and gratefully. 
It is in nature, the grand laboratory of the Creator, which is now 
put in harmony with the gospel, that we must seek for the means 
and elements of primary instruction and education. Our utmost 
wishes may be accomplished by placing the rising generation under 
the care of well-trained instructors, in the midst of nature, safe 
from the contamination and corruption of the dense and neglected 
population of towns, which cannot grow up otherwise than vicious. 

“When the pupils of Meykirch were made acquainted with the 
miserable state of Greece, and the multitudes of children which 
became destitute in consequence, they made a collection of what 
they could spare for their relief, and petitioned in their prayers 
that they might meet with the same education and protection 
which they themselves possessed. 

“Tt must not be supposed,’ says Fellenberg, ‘that education 
consists in removing difficulties from the path of the pupils ; it 
consists rather in teaching them how to surmount them. They 
must be taught to conquer both external and internal difficulties : 
to overcome the first by steady labour, well directed; and to 
master the second, viz., their own passions, by habitual self-com-, 
mand. No occupation is so fitted for this purpose as agriculture, 
provided it be followed under a kind, judicious, and religious guide, 
who may direct and moderate the efforts of the pupils, which are 
sometimes apt to run into excess, as at others they would siuk 
into idleness and disorder.’ j 

‘« Some years ago, the river Linth overflowed its banks, and 
converted a considerable tract of country into a useless marsh. 
An eminent engineer succeeded in draining this by a canal ; and 
it was proposed to establish upon the reclaimed land a colony of 
poor children, upon the plan of Meykirch. The plan happily suc- 
ceeded; and while in progress, the children at Meykirch took a 
lively interest in it, made a collection for it, and offered up prayers 
for its prosperity.’’ 
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THuRLES, where I had to remain a few days, is, in many 
respects, a very remarkable town. It is seated on the river Suir, 
by which it is divided into two nearly equal parts. It adjoins 
the most fertile district of the most fertile county (Tipperary) in 
Ireland ; contains many well-built houses ; shops for the retail of 
almost every kind of commodity ; a fine open market-square ; a 
large college, built in an admirable style ; a cathedral ; two female 
convents ; a very handsome lunatic asylum; court-house and prison ; 
a monastery for monks; several castles and ruins; some five or 
six schools ; a market-house, well designed, which stands in the 
square ; and a palace for the Roman Catholic Archbishop, adja- 
cent to which is a garden, laid out with excellent taste. The 
religious edifices just mentioned all belong to the Catholics, who 
count above 9800 of the 10,000 of which the population is com- 
posed, There is a church for Protestants—a modest building, 
whose tapering spire, however, comes out in the general picture 
of the town with good effect. 

At the back of the cathedral there is a lofty slender steeple, 
covered by a cupola. It was placed in that awkward position in 
order to bring it within the precincts of the archbishop’s garden, 
so as to avoid the penalties enacted in former times against any 
person who would build or frequent a catholic house of worship 
with a steeple attached to it in the right place—the more espe- 
cially if it sustained a bell that could be rung. This steeple, by 
its locality, appertains to the private residence of the archbishop, 
and thus, in one respect at least, the law was eluded. When the 
steeple was finished, however, and the bell suspended, to ring it 
became a dangerous affair, for the pile being too slender for its 
height, took a fancy to lean a little, after the fashion of the tower 
at Pisa. So far as the ringing of the bell was concerned, tie 
law therefore would have altogether failed to apply to this par- 
ticular erection—for a belfry it is not. 

Thurles, seen from a distance on a fine day, reminds me much 
of a Spanish town. Its ecclesiastical edifices, its fine college, 
and other public buildings—all of which present themselves in 
conspicuous points of view, its domed and spired steeples, and 
old castles—standing, too, as it does, with a river winding through 
it, in the midst of a plain devoid of sylvan ornament, and nearly 
surrounded by isolated hills and chains of mountains—cause it to 
exhibit a very striking resemblance to more than one of the towns 
which I have passed through in Arragon and La Mancha. The 
long lines of wretched habitations by which Thurles is approached 
on every side but one, make the resemblance still stronger, except 
that the Spanish dwellings of the poor are better constructed, and 
not quite so comfortless. 

Thurles was originally called Durlas O’Fogarty, or the ‘‘ Strong 
Hold”’ of the Fogartys. It is a place of great antiquity, and in 
the tenth century was the scene of a memorable battle between 
the Danes and the native Irish, in which the former suffered a 
signal defeat. Soon after the English invasion, the Ostmen of 
Dublin, on their march to reinforce Strongbow, who was then 
encamped at Cashel, halted at this place in careless security, when 
O’Brien of Thomond suddenly attacked and defeated them, with 
the loss of 400 of their men and their four principal commanders. 
O’Brien soon afterwards encountered the English borderers, who 
were extending their power in this direction, and, meeting with 
them at this place, compelled them to retreat. A castle appears 
to have been erected here at an early period, which in 1208 was 
besieged by Hugh de Lacy, and taken from Geoffry Mac Morris, 
by whom it was then occupied. In 1300, a monastery for Car- 
melites or Whitefriars was founded here, by one of the Butler 
family, which at the dissolution was granted, with all its depend- 
encies, to Thomas, Earl of Ormonde. A preceptory of Knights 
Templars is said to have been also founded here; but no au- 
thentic record exists of such an establishment. The principal 
castle was erected by James Butler, the first Lord Palatine of 
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Tipperary, one of whose descendants was, in 1535, created 
Viscount Thurles; this castle during the Parliamentary war 
was garrisoned for the King, but was afterwards taken by 
the Parliamentarian forces, by whom it was demolished. The 
college before mentioned was established in 1836, for the liberal 
education of young gentlemen upon moderate terms, and is a hand- 
some building in a demesne of twenty-five acres, bounded on 
one side by the river Suir. About 700 children are taught in 
four public schools, of which the conventual schools are partly 
supported by a bequest of two thousand pounds, from a former 
Roman Catholic archbishop, the Most Reverend Dr. Bray, the 
interest of which he appropriated to the instruction and clothing 
of poor boys; and the parochial school is supported by the 
incumbent. There are also thirteen private schools, in which 
are nearly 700 children—and a dispensary. It is said that till 
within the last twenty or thirty years there were the ruins of seven 
castles in this parish ; there are still vestiges of two, and also of a 
large mansion, formerly the residence of the Earl of Llandaff. The 
remains of the principal castle are situated close to the bridge, 
and consist at present of a lofty and quadrangular keep, with 
various embattled walls and gables: the other, which is situated 
at the western extremity of the town, and is ascribed to the 
Knights Templars, appears to have been of very small extent; a 
little to the north of it was an ancient moat. In this part of the 
town are also the remains of an ancient monastery, consisting of 
a great part of astrong tower, with some mouldering walls.— 
Grose, in his Antiquities, statesthat St. Mary’s church, belonging to 
a Franciscan monastery, founded by the O’ Meaghers in the fifteenth 
century, occupied the site of the present cathedral. Manus 
O’Fohily, the last abbot, refused to surrender it at the dissolution, 
and was taken prisoner to Dublin, where he suffered a long 
confinement. The greater part of the parish is the property of 
Lady Elizabeth Matthew, sister of the late Earl of Llandaff. 
Thurles gives the inferior title of Viscount to the Marquess of 
Ormonde. 

The old castle at the foot of the bridge was evidently intended 
to defend it. The keep, or principal tower, is still nearly 
perfect. From the summit there is an extensive prospect of 
the country all round, which is full of picturesque scenery, 
embracing the celebrated ruins of Holy Cross Abbey ; the still 
more interesting piles which crown the rock of Cashel; several 
old castles, standing like veteran sentinels in the plain; and 
hills and mountain ranges (not forgetting the * Devil’s Bit’’) 
in the distance, which present azure undulating forms of 
remarkable beauty. The most gracefully moulded eminence I 
have ever beheld in any country (Greece alone excepted), is one 
about six miles from Thurles, called Killough Hill. It is cha- 
racterised by the country people as the garden of Ireland, from 
its abounding in a variety of herbs which are used by them for 
medicinal purposes. Here and there, above the ridges of the 
mountains, peep the conical tops of other mountains farther away, 
which, by sometimes disappearing in mist, sometimes suddenly 
presenting themselves as the mist rolls off, give a magical effect to 
the panorama quite peculiar and enchanting. 

Blame me not, ‘‘ Gentle Reader,” for lingering amidst these 
scenes—to me so full of early and fascinating associations—for it 
was in Thurles I was ushered into a life that has since proved so 
replete with variety—and, I ought to add—with enjoyments not 
often obtained by men even more deserving of them than I have 
been. I trust that I am not deficient in gratitude to Him, who gives 
and takes away—and who when he takes away, often shows his love 
as much as when he gives most redundantly. Every hill and 
mountain—every cloud even which caps them—every ripple of 
that river, winding by the garden where I first heard the hum of 
the bee and the song of the thrush, and imbibed the fragrance 
of the rose, brings me back the feelings and freshness of early 
days. 

While travelling in Greece it often occurred to me, and from 
whatever cause it springs I believe the fact to be, that there are 
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local influences acting on the atmosphere which render it parti- 
cularly agreeable and salutary in one place, whereas within a very 
short distance of the same spot where cheerfulness and health 
prevail, gloom and distemper oppress the mind. I found this 
particularly the case upon passing the Isthmus into Corinth. As 
long as I remained on the Attic or Northern border of the AZgean, 
I may be said to have enjoyed a Paradise. But the moment I 
entered Corinth, all was malaria and discomfort. I experienced 
something of this kind in Thurles. It has, as it appears to me, 
though my judgment may be considered partial, a peculiarly bland 
climate. From twelve until three or four o’clock, the bridge and 
its immediate neighbourhood, embracing the gardens of the Ursu- 
line Convent, frequently, even in the depth of winter, exhibit a 
climate perfectly Neapolitan. During those hours the bridge is 
the favourite lounge of a very worthy friend of mine, whom, when 
I was a mere boy, I looked up to as a veteran. I met him lately 
in his daily haunt, not looking an hour older than he did thirty 
years ago. This speaks a volume for the salubrity of Thurles. 

Treland certainly is blessed very generally with a climate much 

milder than that of England. The Irish coast is almost com- 
pletely girded by lofty mountains, which protect the interior from 
ungenial winds. The atmosphere is undoubtedly very humid 
in consequence of this circumstance, as the heights arrest the 
clouds in their passage from the surrounding seas, and condense 
them into rivers and smaller streams, which diffuse themselves 
over the plains and valleys within. But, notwithstanding this 
humidity, the climate is remarkably pure, owing, I should think, 
to the soil being, where it is not absolutely bog, almost universally 
spread upon a couch of limestone. I never experienced, even 
among the deepest bogs of Ireland, anything like the malaria 
that almost poisoned me while traversing the Campagna of Rome. 
On the contrary, the very bog climates of Ireland are not un- 
cheerful. 
. Would that I could speak with equal favour of its artificial 
condition! The numberless gifts showered upon Ireland by 
nature are to a great extent frustrated by the negligence or im- 
potence of its inhabitants; their general want of system ; their 
habit of thinking of one thing while they are trying to do another ; 
their ignorance of the value of time ; and the universal tendency 
to put off to to-morrow, and to-morrow, what ought to be finished 
at the moment. When you enter even their best-regulated inns, 
make up your mind to be obliged to ring the bell (if there be one) 
at least five times before the waiter wil! make hisappearance. He 
distinctly hears the first as well as the fifth, and knows that sooner 
or Jater attend he must. But he puts off the evil moment to the 
last. He then appears with all sorts of excuses on the tip of his 
tongue, receives your orders, which he forthwith forgets, and then 
he resumes for another while his ‘‘ strenuous idleness.”’ 

You are starving for the want of dinner. You are told that a 
very good dinner is in preparation—and so perhaps it is. An hour 
after the time you have ordered it, Michael spreads the cloth on 
the table. In half an hour after that, the usual dinner implements 
are brought in one by one—now a knife and fork—and then a 
plate—then the principal dish, mutton or beef, quite hot, and 
excellent—but before you can get the salt, and the bread, and 
the potatoes, and the mustard, the beef becomes cold, and the 
gravy looks like lard. If candles be lighted, the burning blackened 
wicks are two inches long before a snuffers can be had—and as 
one pair usually serves the whole house, you are to expect only a 
momentary loan of that instrument. Off it immediately goes to 
some other quarter—when you want it again ring six times, and, 
perhaps, you may get it. I would recommend you always to 
travel with your own snuffers. It would save you much an- 
noyance. 

A traveller in Ireland, who wishes to feel comfortable, should 
also take with him in his portmanteau a hammer, and some hun- 
dred or two of small tacks. You smile at this. But you will 
adopt my suggestion when you hear what happened to me once 
at Ennis, the capital of the county of Clare. There was a fair 








going on in the town, and as the rooms below were crowded). 
in the hotel where I was sojourning, I desired a fire to be lighted 
in my bed-room, having had some writing to attend to, which 
admitted of no delay. It rained the whole day ‘‘ cats and dogs,”® 
as they say in Ireland. The turf was wet—the chimney smoked 
abominably—opening the window made it worse—opening the 
door did not cure it—I shut them both and called for a pair of 
bellows, 

‘“* Immadiately, your honour,’’ said John. 

In Ireland ‘‘ immadiately ” usually means at the least a quarter 
of an hour after the time at which it is pronounced. The fire 
went out. I rang three times. John at last put his head inside 
the door—he could get no farther, for the carpet, a very good one, 
by the bye, which was spread over the floor, was not nailed down, 
and so it happened that every time the door was opened, the edge 
of the carpet near it was turned up, and this time the door fairly 
stuck fast, and would not move one way or the other. 

** John, where are the bellows ?”’ 

“ Plaise your honour, I tould Biddy to bring them.’’ 

‘Will you fetch me the bellows yourself, and tell Biddy 
that the fire is out, and that she must bring fresh fire from the 
kitchen to light it up again.” 

‘« Yes, your honour, surely’’ (running away). 

‘‘ John, I have another favour to ask of you. You see you 
can’t get in. Nowif you will get a hammer and two or three 
small nails, and nail that carpet down just near the door, it will 
then open and shut easily.’’ 

‘* Sure enough, your honour, and so it would—but it’s the 
fair to-day, and the very life is worn out of me,’”’—(running off 
again). 

I shouted after him—‘‘ Get me the hammer and the nails, and 
I'll do it myself.’’ 

** Sartinly, your honour.’’ 

I should have before informed the reader that everybody in 
Ireland who has a tolerably good coat on his back, is uniformly 
styled by the waiters— your honour.” By giving him that 
title they expect that where a secondary sort of traveller would 
give them only a shilling, ‘‘ his honour”’ could not think of pre- 
senting them with less than half-a-crown. 

Biddy at last came with a shovel full of fire in one hand, and 
the bellows in the other. But in her efforts to penetrate my 
chamber, in consequence of the rumpled carpet, she got jammed 
midway, the shovel fell out of her hand, the fire was scattered, 
luckily, on the landing outside—and the bellows soon partook of 
the general confusion. I kept my temper as well as I could, 
although my day was wasting away most unprofitably. I pulled 
the door partly open by main force, and then the difficulty was 
to shut it. 

Biddy, by dint of blowing, got up a fire. 

“« Biddy,” said I, as she was going away—“‘ have you got such 
a thing as a hammer in the house ?”’ 

‘* Will a hatchet do for your honour ?’’ 

‘“« Anything—bring me a hatchet, and two or three nails.’’ 

Biddy stared. She could not at all guess what I wanted the 
the hatchet or the nails for. However, she soon re-appeared 
with a cleaver, and a nail as thick as one of the prongs of a 
pitchfork. 

“‘ Will this nail do for your honour—the divil another in the 
house ?” 

The case was hopeless. I put on my hat, took my um)rella— 
with great difficulty, and no small danger, made my way through 
dense masses of pigs, and horned cattle and horses, to a set of 
stalls, where I had in the morning seen nails of every kind for 
sale—bought a pennyworth of tacks—returned to my hotel—by 
the power of dragging and pushing closed the door—arranged the 
carpet—used the poker for a hammer—and effected my object. 

When I had occasion to order dinner, John came after I had 
rung my usual number of times. He opened the door and pushed 
violently, fully expecting it to meet the old impediment ; it flew 
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quite open, and in he tumbled, right head over heels. I could 
not forbear from laughing—in which he joined. He received my 
orders, and promised-to be punctual; but as he went out he tried 
the door, backward and forward, with evident pleasure wondering 
at the change. 

‘* You see,’ said I, ‘‘ the virtue there is in two or three 
nails.’”’ 

“Ah, then, sure enough, your honour, was it Biddy that 
did it?’ 

‘* No—I went out and bought the nails, and did the joo 

f.’’ 

“ Oh, then, God bless your honour; now we can open and 
shut the doore, at any rate!’ 

I would also recommend any traveller in Ireland, who is liable 
to catch cold from sitting, and especially from sleeping, in a 
_ chamber in which the window panes are far from being all perfect, 
to examine the said windows before he settles on his room. The 
chances are, in nine cases out of ten, that in several panes little 
holes are broken, and that one, at the least, is altogether missing, 
and has been so for more than a year. This is the case even in 
many private houses, which otherwise wear a somewhat respectable 
appearance. Traverse any street you like—I speak of course of 
the provincial towns—and you will scarcely pass any house, in 
the windows of which there is not a pane of glass, either partly or 
wholly fractured. Pass the same house after a year shall have 
elapsed, and you find it in precisely the same unreformed con- 
dition. It would seem as if the glazier was always non inventus. 
At least that is the usual apology. 

The Thurles Hotel is rather a favourable specimen of an Irish 
inn at the present day. The charges are very moderate. The 
proprietress, a widow, a most obliging, civil, and conscientious | 
woman. You need not ring for the waiter above five or six times. 
The carpet of my sitting-room had the usual habit of rumpling up 
every time the door was opened; but I got tired of complaining } 
about it, and so left it to its fate. 

I had an opportunity of hearing here Hanigan, one of the best 
pipers in Ireland. I confess, until I felt the full power of this : 
instrument, as played by him, I always had the strongest preju- 
dice against it. The Scotch bagpipes I cannot tolerate at all. 
They are, to my ear, a downright nuisance. This may be very 
bad taste; nevertheless, I am apt to fancy that early associations 
only could reconcile to its shrill nasal sort of squeak, the ear even 
of a Highlander. Hanigan has reconciled me to this ancient, 
and, with many persons, highly favourite bundle of tubes. In | 


fact, under his fingers it is an organ of very considerable power ; 


he certainly does elicit from it more melody than I ever 
heard from any instrument of any kind before. He treated us 
to the principal popular airs of Ireland—the most delightful com- 
binations of tones of which any nation can boast. He infused his 
whole soul into the modulations of the celebrated Irish piece, | 
called the “ Fox Hunt.” It consists partly of recitative, in which 
the gathering of the hounds and hunters is described—then the | 
search for the fox—then the first view—the full pursuit—the loss | 
of the fox among the bushes—the search again—the melancholy 
fears and trepidation of the animal—his fatigue—his schemes for 
escape—then the discovery of the scent once more—the final 
chase—the death of poor Reynard—and the galloping home of 
the triumphant hunters. The animation of Hanigan while engaged 
in this fine composition is quite contagious. He plays as if the 
whole scene were before him, and he beheld it, although, like 
most of his tribe, he is so blind that he is scarcely sensible to the 
presence of the strongest light. 

Hanigan’s great ambition is to be permitted to perform before 
Her Majesty. He has ordered for this purpose a set of new 
pipes, which are to be finished about Shrovetide ; and as he never 
plays publicly in Lent, he intends to spend a sort of retreat, in the 
house of a distinguished amateur, a great patron of his, where he 
is to make himself complete master of all the resources of his 
new purchase, 


It is a curious fact in the history of the blind, that Hanigan 
can tell with unerring precision, from the sounds of the voices of 
two men standing together at a little distance from him, which is 
the taller of the two. I was surprised at this, at first ; but upon 
afterwards making some experiments myself, with my eyes-shut, 
I found it not so difficult as I had imagined. The voices of two 
persons of different stature, or of two persons, one of whom stands 
upon higher or lower ground than the other, will undoubtedly 
reach the ear through different strata of the atmosphere, the 
higher stratum conveying the voice of the taller speaker, the lower 
of the other. 

It is a great concession to obtain from Hanigan a few dancing 
tunes. He disdains performances of that description, confining 
himself principally to the old-established epics and lyrics of the land. 
However, when he was warmed a little by some of the best whiskey 
which the cellars of the college could afford, we had him to play 
for the community. A finer set of youths and young men I have 
seldom seen assembled anywhere than on this occasion. The 
boys were remarkably handsome, and two or three of them per- 
| formed hornpipes in capital style. We were altogether a com- 
pany of some seventy or eighty persons; and a more healthy, 
cheerful congregation of vigorous dancers could be produced per- 
haps in no other country. 

One of the finest spectacles I have ever beheld, is that which 
presents itself in the Cathedral of Thurles, during what is called 
the last Mass on the Sunday. The main aisle holds at least 3000 
i individuals. It is always densely crowded at this service, with 
' men, the women retiring chiefly to the side aisles. A great many 
| of these men have their prayer-books, especially those of the 
; younger generations; and it is delightful to observe the serious 

attention which they pay to the duties they assemble to perform. 
i They are, generally speaking, of the same stature, seldom exceed- 
ing five feet seven or eight inches; their frames and muscular 
energies seem capable of sustaining any fatigue, and their strength 
looks indomitable. Heaven help the legion of Frenchmen, or 
| of any other men, against whom a regiment of these Tipperary 
: © boys ’’ should be directed to point the bayonet in a charge ! 
It was my good fortune (for such, indeed, I esteem it) to have 
been present at the second public meeting held in this town, for the 
| purpose of encouraging what may be truly styled the great moral 
! revolution now going on in Ireland, It is unnecessary for me to 
| observe that the vices most dominant in Ireland have hitherto been 
; distinctly traceable to the immoderate use of ardent spirits. I believe 
it is no longer a subject of doubt, that the different kinds of atmo- 
sphere we inhale, the viands we eat, and the beverages we drink, 
j have each the power of influencing sensation and action in different 
ways. For instance, the atmosphere of one day will fill the same 
! mind with pleasant thoughts, while the atmusphere of another 
day will overcome it with gloom to such an extent, as, in some 
| instances, to lead even to suicide. Sir Humphrey Davy com- 
| posed a gas, the effect of which when drawn into the system 
was, to produce an inevitable propensity to laughter. Opium is 
known to awaken varied and curious visions in the mind, and the 
| great virtue of the cigar is to tranquillise the busy thoughts, and 
bring on a disposition to reverie. 

In strict analogy with these effects, it cannot be questioned 
that the inordinate use of whiskey is to urge the muscles and 
limbs into angry action. Three or four Irishmen shall sit down 
together in the best possible temper with each other. They are 
intimate friends—relations if you choose. They drink whiskey, 
| mixed or unmixed, until the cheek and forehead become ruddy. 
The period of danger then commences. If they go on much 
further, the slightest word, the momentary recollection even of a 
long by-gone offence—the smallest difference of opinion—will be 
sufficient to kindle a contest between these before ‘‘ most loving 
friends,’ and as in Ireland the hard word instantly leads to bard 
blows—a battle forthwith ensues. When the temporary effect of 
the whiskey ceases, these same four men shall feel no hesitation 
in embracing each other as the best friends in the world, and 
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shall wonder what it was that made them yield for the moment 
to such extraordinary resentment. This is no fiction. I have 
myself more than once witnessed scenes of this kind. 

The malignant action of whiskey on the nerves—its potency in 
urging its victim to pugnacity—never were displayed to me more 
decidedly, and at the same time more comically, than on one 
occasion, when I happened to be present at a public breakfast 
given on Dinas island, in one of the lakes of Killarney, after a 
most splendid stag hunt which had taken place in the morning. 
Many of the peasantry of the neighbourhood had of course assem- 
bled to participate in the pleasures of the day. When the chase 
was over, they found admission to the island, formed themselves into 
groups, which were abundantly served with whiskey by women who 
had brought with them little wooden kegs of that liquor, and who 
went about from group to group disposing of their poison. By 
and by, while we were at breakfast, at which all the gentry of the 
district had assembled, a row was announced. In a moment the 
battle became furious, and it was with the utmost difficulty that 
the combatants were separated by the magistrates who happened 
to be present. 

The whiskey was by thistime all consumed, and the very same men 
who had been so recently fighting against each other,'having regained 
possession of their senses, I saw afterwards congregated here and 
there, talking to each other as if nothing had happened. I was 
curious to know the origin of the fight—and the number of broken 
heads. But the only answer I could get was—‘“‘ Sure, your honour, 
it wasn’t a fight at all—it was only some villins from another 
parish that came here to make a disturbance!’’ No traces of ill- 
will were to be discerned anywhere: no blood to be seen, except that 
of a rioter, whose ear one of the Kerry magistrates had cut off 
with a spade, while exerting himself to quell the war. It was 
one of the characteristic occurrences of the day, the use of 
the spade by a. magistrate, as an implement for restoring the 
peace—the cleaving down of the ear from the offender’s head 
* seemed quite an ordinary affair. The whole thing passed off 
like a few flashes of lightning, and the ladies and gentlemen went 
on with breakfast. 

There was, however, one fellow so tipsy, that he had fallen 
insensible on the ground at the commencement of the row, after 
he had given and received a few blows. He came under my 
notice just as he was emerging from an uneasy slumber. He had 
a shilela in his hand, with which, as he arose, he struck the air, 
and finding that he had no other foe to call forth the remainder 
of his still unexhausted ire, he flung down his hat on the ground, 
and literally beat it into fragments. 

‘“* What is this man at?” I asked of an old woman who was 
selling apples—‘‘ Why is he so angry with his hat?” 

“* To cool himself, your honour—he’ll be sober enough im- 
madiately.”’ ° 

Several persons were on the spot—yet nobody except myself 
took the least notice of this ludicrous example of the pugnacity 
produced by alcohol. 

The days of whiskey in Ireland are, however, I firmly believe, 
approaching their end. Upon this subject I shall give the reader 
information of a highly satisfactory nature in a future Number. 





WINE. 

Good wine is a cordial, a good cordial, a fine stomachic, and, 
taken at its proper season, invigorates mind and body, and gives 
life an additional charm. There can be found no substitute for 
the fermented liquors that can enable man to sustain the mental 
and bodily labour which the artificial habits of society so constantly 
demand. Temperance and moderation are virtues essential to our 


happiness ; but a total abstinence from the enjoyments which the 
bounteous hand of nature has provided, is as unwise as it is 


ungrateful. If, on the one hand, disease and sorrow attend the 
abuses of alcoholic liquors, innocent gaiety, additional strength 
and power of mind, and increased capability of encountering the 
ever-varying agitation of life, are amongst the many good results 
which spring from a well-regulated diet, in which the alcoholic 


preparations bear their just proportion and adaptation,—Dr. 
Sigmond, 





THE BENUAS—THE SUPPOSED ABORIGINES OF THE 
MALAY PENINSULA. 


In a work recently published, and to which we shall probably 
have occasion again to refer *, a detailed account of the present 
position of British Interest in the. Malay Country, containing a 
mass of highly valuable information, we find the following very 
curious account of the habits of the Benuas, a savage, or, as Mr. 
Newbold terms them, a wild tribe, inhabiting the Malay Peninsula, 
and supposed by him, with great show of probability, to be the 
original stock from whence the present race of Malays descended. 

‘¢ Wherever scattered,” says Mr. Newbold, “ they live totally 
apart from the Malays, and differ from them widely in present 
habits and religion; in short, of a much lower grade in the scale 
of civilization. Without affecting to decide the question whether 
the Benuas are to be considered aboriginal inhabitants of the 
Malayan peninsula, from whom the Malays are in part descended, 
I would direct the attention of my readers to the following facts. 
The Malays themselves sometimes class the various tribes under 
one general and expressive appellation, that of Orang Benua—men 
of the soil. They denominate the four original chiefs of the 
Benuas ‘ Nenek,’ or our ancestors: many of their own chiefs 
derive their descent from them, and bear a Benua title. The 
elders of the Benuas exercise considerable influence ‘over the 
elections of Malayan Panghilus. The Panghdlu of Rumbowe is 
chosen alternately from a Jakun tribe (the Bodoando Jakun) and 
a Malay tribe—the names of inland places are chiefly Benua 
terms. Mutatis mutandis, there is a striking resemblance in 
feature between the Benua and the Malay, and scarcely less in 
their respective languages. Opinions in favour of the affirmative 
hypothesis are entertained by many of the Benuas and Malays 
themselves. But, from what branch of the great family of man- 
kind the Benuas spring, tradition is almost silent. Their general 
physical appearance, their lineaments, their impatience of con- 
trol, their nomadic habits, a few similarities in customs, which 
will be cursorily noticed as we proceed, all point to a Tartar 
extraction. 

“ It is stated by the Benuas, and admitted by the Malays, that 
before the Malay peninsula had the name of Malacca, it was inha- 
bited by the Benuas. In course of time, the early Arab trading 
vessels brought over priests from Arabia, who made a number of 
converts to Islam; those of the Benuas that declined to abjure 
the religion and customs of their forefathers, in consequence of 
the persecutions to which they were exposed, fled to the fastnesses 
of the interior, where they have since continued in a savage 
state. 

Of one of these tribes, the Semangs, who did not fall under the 
personal inspection of Mr. Newbold, but who have been stated to 
possess the Papuan characteristics, viz. the woolly hair, thick 
lips, and black skin of the Negro, we have the following par- 
ticulars :— 

‘“Mr. Anderson states that the Malays possess no tradition of 
the origin of the Semangs, but he does not appear to have made 
inquiries on this point from the Semangs themselves. They are 
numerous in Quedah, and reside generally on or near mountains, 
such as those of Jerrei and Juru; and are found in Tringanu, 
Perak, and Salangore. They live in rude huts, easily removed 
from place to place, constructed of leaves and branches. Their 
clothing is a scanty covering made of the bark of trees; sometimes 
a cloth obtained from the Malays. Birds and beasts of the forest, 
wild roots and yams, constitute their food; they worship the sun. 
The Malays have an idea, that when a Semang dies, his body is 
eaten, and nothing but the head interred; a custom which, if it 
exists, reminds us of one prevalent among the Issedones, a tribe of 
ancient Scythians, who, after feasting on the body of the deceased, 
preserved the head, carefully removing the hair. The Semang 
women, like those of the ancient Massagetz, and the more modern 
Tartar Kie-Kia-sse tribes, are said to be in common like their 
other property. They have chiefs, or elders, who rule the dif- 
ferent tribes. The Semangs are expert hunters. Mr. Marsden 
gives the following account of the manner in which they catch the 
elephant and rhinoceros. ‘Small parties of two or three, when 
they have perceived any elephants ascending a hill, lie in wait ; 
and, as the animals descend again, which they usually do at a slow 
pace, plucking the branches as they move along, while the hind 
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legs are lifted up, the Semang, cautiously approaching behind one 
of them, drives a sharp-pointed bamboo, or piece of nibong, which 
has been previously well hardened in the fire, and touched with 
poison, into the sole of its foot, with all his force, which effectually 
lames, and most commonly causes him to fall, when the whole 
party rush upon him with spears and sharp-pointed sticks, and 
soon despatch him. The tusks are extracted, and bartered to the 
Malays, for tobacco, salt, or cloth. The rhinoceros they obtain 
with much less difficulty. This animal, which is of solitary habits, 
is found frequently in divers marshy places, with its whole body 
immersed in the mud, and part of the head only projecting. The 
Malays call it Badak Tapa, or the recluse rhinoceros. Towards 
the close of the rainy season, it is said to bury itself in this man- 
ner, and upon the dry weather setting in, and from the powerful 
effects of a vertical sun, the mud becomes hard and crusted, so 
that the rhinoceros cannot effect his escape without considerable 
difficulty and exertion. The Semangs prepare large quantities of 
combustible materials, with which they quietly come up to the 
animal, who is aroused from his reverie by an immense fire over 
him, and this, being well supplied by the Semangs with fresh fuel, 
soon completes his destruction, leaving him, also, well roasted for 
dinner. The projecting hora on the snout is carefully preserved, 
being supposed to be possessed of medicinal properties, and highly 
prized by the Malays.’ 

‘* The features of all the tribes that have fallen under my ob- 
servation, viz., the Jakun, or Sakkye, the Belandas, the Besisik, 
the Akkye, and two other tribes from Salangore, as before observed, 
bear a common resemblance to the Malays, whose blood has not 
been much intermingled with that of Arabs or Mussulmans from 
the coast of India. In stature, they are, on the whole, a little 
lower than the ordinary run of the latter. Their bodies, from 
want of proper attention to cleanliness, emit a fetid odour, like 
that of Hottentots, or wild beasts. Their hair is black, often 
with a rusty tinge; it is sometimes lank, but generally matted 
and curly, differing, however, much from the woolly crisp hair of 
the Hottentot, and from that of the Malay, only in its being more 
neglected, allowed to grow to a great length, and constantly 
exposed to the rays of an equatorial sun, against which it forms 
their almost only protection, when wandering at a distance from 
the shades of their umbrageous forests. The eye of the Benua 
surpasses that of the Malay, in keenness and vivacity, as well as 
in varying expression ; nor is it so narrow, nor are the internal 
angles so much depressed as among the Chinese and Javanese. 
The forehead is low, not receding. The eyebrows, or superciliary 
ridges, do not project much. The mouth and lips are large, but 
often weil formed and expressive ; the beard is scanty, as among 
the Tartars. They have the same sturdy legs, and breadth of 
chest, the small, depressed, though not flattened nose, with diverg- 
ing nostrils, and the broad and prominent cheek bones, which 
distinguish that race of men. When we make comparisons be- 
tween the physical appearances of Malay and Benua, the changes 
induced by a superior state of civilisation, better species of food, 
more settled habits of life, the admixture of Arab and Indian blood, 
must always be taken into calculation. 

‘* Most of the wild tribes possess only faint glimmering ideas 
respecting the existence of a Supreme Being ; but, with the savages 
of Tartary and North America, they adore a superior power, not 
in temples made with hands, not in the form of graven, sculptured, 
or painted images, but through the medium of one of the greatest 
and most splendid of his apparent created works—the Sun—the 
Baal of the Chaldeans—the Mithras of the Persians—and the 
Belphegor of the Moabites. They also entertain a high venera- 
tion for the stars, which, from their brilliancy and powerful 
influence over the face of nature, first excite the attention and 
claim the adoration of rude nations. Independently of an impulse, 
mysterious and undefined, that exists more or less in the hearts 








of all rational beings, to respect the controlling influence of an | 


infinitely superior power, there are two lower, and if I may so 
speak, secondary impulses, of a more tangible and apparent nature, 
that stimulate the mind of man, especially in an infant state of 
society, to look up to a God, and which seem to divide natural 
religion into two distinct branches ; I mean the impulses of vene- 
ration and fear. The visible and glorious sources of light, dark- 
ness, warmth, and the seasons, fire, and other useful objects, 
excited the former: while thunder, lightning, whirlwinds, earth- 
quakes, volcanos, disease, famine, and death, by the sensible ills 
they caused, awoke the latter. In the next stage of the progress 
of a savage to spiritual knowledge, the first impulse prompts him 
to the belief, that these external agents are each under the guid- 





ance of unknown superior powers, who are either worshipped from ! spells gibbered over the seething cauldron by the Povangs, by 


feelings of gratitude and veneration, or propitiated through fear ; 
hence what has been termed devil-worship, amongst barbarous 
nations, and the curious invention of fates and furies, by more 
intelligent theologists. 

‘‘ The following passage, explanatory of the customs of the 
Benua, is translated from a copy of an old Malay MS., which was 
sent to me by one of the Salangore chiefs, and purports to be 
the answer given by the four chiefs, or Neneks, who were sum- 
moned to the presence of Mahomed Shah, king of Johore. 

‘« ¢ We wish to return to our old customs, to ascend the lofty 
mountain, to dive into the earth’s deep caverns, to traverse the 
boundless forest, to repose, with our head pillowed on the knotted 
trunk of the Durian tree, and curtained by Russam leaves. To 
wear garments made from the leaves of the Lumbah, or Terap 
tree, and a head dress of Bajah leaves. Where the Meranti trees 
join their lofty branches, where the Kompas links its knots, there 
we love to sojourn. Our weapons are the tamiang (or sumpitan), 
and the quiver of arrows imbued in the gum of the deadly Telak. 
The fluid most delicious to us is the limpid water that lodges in 
the hollow of trees, where the branches unite with the trunk ; and 
our food consists of the tender shoots of the fragrant Jematong, 
and the delicate flesh of the bounding deer.’ 

‘¢ Both men and women go nearly naked whilst near their own 
haunts: they wear nothing but a strip of the fibrous bark of the 
Terap tree, beaten into a sort of cloth of a reddish-brown colour, 
called a Sabaring, round their loins ; part of this comes down in 
front, is drawn between the legs, and fastened behind. The men 
sometimes encircle their heads with a string of Pallas leaves. On 
visits to Malay villages they generally contrive to appear more 
decently clad. The women particularly take great pleasure in 
silver bracelets, rings, and other ornaments. I do not recollect 
that I have seen any instance of the Benua wearing the skins 
of wild beasts, as has been alleged. They carry about them litile 
mat pouches, containing generally a small portion of tobacco, a 
flint and steel, a knife, and a rude bamboo call or whistle. Their 
arms, as before stated, are the sumpitan, bamboo quiver of poi- 
soned arrows, a small quantity of the dark brown poison in a 
semi-fluid state contained in a small bamboo, the parang, and a 
spear with a ong shaft. Three individuals belonging to a tribe 
from the interior of Sungie Rhya, who visited me at Qualla Lingie, 
amused themselves during the greater part of the morning in 
shooting their arrows at the monkeys that swarmed among the 
boughs of the lofty fruit trees around my tent. They evinced a 
remarkable dexterity in the use of these dangerous weapons, blow- 
ing the arrows with great precision of aim, and with such a velocity 
as to render the transit of the slender dart for a considerable 
distance from the mouth of the tube invisible. It is propelled by 
collecting a considerable quantity of air in the lungs, and suddenly 
emitting it with a sharp noise resembling that occasioned by the 
discharge of an air-gun. The sumpitans made use of on this 
occasion were about ten feet long. The range, to take proper 
effect, is about sixty or seventy feet. They employ three prepara- 
tions of the Ipoh or Upas poison to tip the arrows, distinguished 
by the names Ipoh Krohi, Ipoh Tennik, or Kennik, and Ipoh 
Mallaye. 

‘* The Krohi is extracted from the root and bark of the Ipoh 
tree, the roots of the Tuba and Kopah, red arsenic, and the juice 
of limes. The Tennik is made in the same manner as the Krohi, 
leaving out the Kopah root. The Mallaye poison, which is 
accounted the most potent of the three, is prepared from the roots 
of the Tuba, the Perachi, the Kopah, and the Chey ; and from that 
of the shrub Mallaye ; hence its name. ° 

‘* The process of concocting these preparations is as follows :— 
The roots are carefully selected and cut at a particular age of the 
moon ; I believe about the full. The woody fibre is thrown away, 
and nothing but the succulent bark used. This is put into a quali 
(a sort of pipkin made of earth) with as much soft water as will 
cover the mass, and kneaded well together. This done, more 
water is added, and the whole is submitted to a slow heat over a 
charcoal fire until half the water has evaporated. The decoctiou 
is next strained through a cotton cloth, again submitted to slow 
ebullition, until it attains the consistency of syrup. The red 
arsenic (Warangan) rubbed down in the juice of the sour lime, 
the Limou Assam of the Malays, is then added, and the mixture 
poured into small bamboos which are carefully closed up ready 
for use. Some of the tribes add a little opium, spices, and saffron ; 
some, the juice of the Lanchar, and the bones of the Sunggat fish 
burnt to ashes. , 

‘* A number of juggling incantations are performed, and the 
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whom the fancied moment of the projection of the poisoning prin- 
ciple is as anxiously watched for, as that of the philosopher’s 
stone, or the elixir vite by the alchymists and philosophers of 
more enlightened races. When recently prepared, the Ipoh poisons 
are all of a dark liver-brown colour, of the consistency of syrup, 
and emit a strongly narcotic odour. The deleterious principle 
appears to be volatile, as the efficacy of the poison is diminished 
by keeping. 

‘‘ The arrows are very slight slips of wood, scarcely the thick- 
ness of a crow-quill, and generally about eight inches long, taper- 
ing to afine point. This is coated with the poison, which is allowed 
to inspissate thereon for the space of aninch or so. They then cut 
the arrow slightly all round at the part where the coat of poison 
ends ; consequently it almost invariably snaps off on piercing the 
flesh of the victim, leaving the envenomed point rankling in the 
wound. At the other end of the arrow is a cone of light, pith-like 
wood, which is fitted to the tube of the sumpitan, and assists 
materially in the propulsion and direction of the arrow. From 
experiments I caused some of the aborigines to make with these 
poisoned weapons on living animals in my presence, I am enabled 
to offer the following results showing the efficacy of the Kennik 
preparation :— 

** A squirrel died in twelve minutes; young dogs in from 
thirty-seven to forty minutes ; a fowl in two hours—one lingered 
seven hours and ahalf. Three arrows tipped with the Mallaye 
preparation, it is affirmed, would kill a man in less than an hour, 
and a tiger in less than threehours. According to the aborigines, 
the only remedy against the poison is the recent juice of the 
Lemmah kopiting, rubbed round and into the wound, and after- 
wards over the limb into which the puncture has been made. The 
arrow seldom penetrates farther than an inch, snapping off as 
mentioned above. 

‘‘ The huts which I have seen have been invariably situated on 
the steep side of some forest-clad hill, or in some sequestered dell, 
remote from any frequented road or foot-path, and with little 
plantations of yams, plantains, and maize, about them. The 
bones and hair of the animals, whose flesh the inmates of these 
scattered dwellings feed upon, strew the ground near them, while 
a number of dogs, generally of a light brown colour, give timely 
~ notice of the approach of strangers. 

‘“‘ The huts themselves are rude edifices, perched on the top of 
four high wooden poles; thus elevated from fear of tigers, and 
entered by means of a leng ladder, presenting no very satisfactory 
appearance to the uninitiated, through certain holes which serve 
as doors. The roofs are often thatched with chucho-leaves. 
There is but one room, in which the whole family is huddled 
together, with dogs and the bodies of animals they catch. .They 
are interdicted by one of their singular rules from using any other 
wood than that of the Petaling and Jambu klat, in the construction 
of these huts. The huts are so made as to be moveable at a 
moment’s warning; on the appearance of small-pox, or other con- 
tagious disorder among them, or deaths, a whole wigwam will 
vanish in the course of a single night. 

“On oceasions of marriages the whole tribe is assembled, and 
an entertainment given, at which large quantities of a fermented 
liquor, obtained from the fruit of the tampui, are discussed by the 
wedding guests; an address is made by one of the elders to the 
following effect :—‘ Listen, all ye that are present, those that were 
distant are now brought together—those that were separated are 
now united.” The young couple then approach each other, join 
hands, and the sylvan ceremony is concluded. It varies, how- 
ever, in different tribes. Among some there is a dance, in the 
midst of which the bride elect darts off, @ Ja galope, into the 
forest, followed by her inamorato. A chase ensues, during which, 
skould the youth fall down, or return unsuccessful, he is met 
with the jeers and merriment of the whcle party, and the match 
is declared off. It generally happens, though, that the lady con- 
trives to stumble over the root of some tree friendly to Venus, 
and falls, (fortuitously of course) into the outstretched arms of 
her pursuer. 

‘No marriage is lawful without the consent of the parents. 
The dower usually given by the man to the bride, is a biliong, 
{Malay hatchet), a copper ring, an iron or earthen cooking vessel, 
a parang or chopper, a few cubits of cloth, glass beads, and a pair 
of armiets: the woman also presents a copper ring to her intended. 
Polygamy is not permitted, but a man can divorce his wife, and 
take another. The form of divorce is that the parties return 
peed copper wedding-rings; the children generally go with the 
mother. 

‘‘ The preparations for funerals are few and simple. The corpse 





is stripped, washed, and wrapped in cloth of Terap bark , or in a 
piece of white cloth, and interred, among some of the tribes, in 
a sitting posture, in a grave from three to six cubits deep ; the 
cooking dish, sumpitan, quiver of arrows, parang, knife, flint 
and steel of the deceased, are buried with him, along with a 
little rice, water, and a few rokos of tobacco, to serve the pilgrim 
on his long and dreary journey to the West. No sort of service 
is recited. 

“The Benuas are celebrated among Malays for their skill in 
medicines, and, it is said, know the use of venesection in inflam- 
matory disorders. The following is a specimen of their rude 
recipes. A person with sore eyes must use a collyrium of the 
infusion of Niet-niet leaves for four days. For diarrhoea, the 
decoction of the root of Kayu-yet, and Kayu-panamas ; for scia- 
tica, powdered Sabtal-wood in water, rubbed on the loins ; for 
sores, the wood Kumbing. If the head be affected, it must be 
washed with a decoction of Lawong-wood ; if the chest, the patient 
should drink a decoction of Kayu-tikar leaves. 

‘‘ Such recipes as these, of which there is abundance, are not, 
however, supposed to be fully efficacious without the incantations 
of the Poyangs. This triple alliance of religion, magic, and medi- 
cine, is remarkable as having prevailed at some period or other in 
every nation of the globe, and did not escape the observations of 
Pliny and other ancient writers. Guligas, stones extracted from 
the heads and bodies of animals, particularly the porcupine, and 
the Rantei Babi, which is imagined to be endowed with powers 
equivalent to those of the celebrated Anguinum of the Druids of 
Gaul and Britain, have been previously alluded to, and hold a high 
place in the Materia Medica of these rude tribes.” 


THE EMIGRANT HIGHLANDER.* 


Forty years since, the travelling by land from New York to 
Albany was so toilsome and tedious, that many preferred the 
precarious chance of going in the small sloops up the North river. 
These slight vessels were so poorly provided, and the winds often 
so adverse, that more than a week was frequently occupied in the 
passage. Every tide, however, set them forward a little, even with 
the wind ahead : so that the voyage was not hopeless. The writer 
of this remembers, with singular minuteness, a voyage made in 
this manner, in the year 1798. One of its occurrences afforded an 
example of the power of sympathy, more remarkable than he had, 
at that time, ever witnessed. May it prove useful to others, as 
he trusts it has been to him! 

The sloop in which he embarked had but few passengers, except 
a large company of Highlanders, who, in their native dress, had 
taken their station in the hold, with the privilege of coming on 
deck at their pleasure. They spoke only in their own Highland 
tongue, and this circumstance kept them aloof for some time from 
the cabin passengers. One day, the only individual among them 
who spoke English at all, addressed the writer in respectful terms, 
and inquired as to the best mode of getting a livelihood in America. 
In answering so reasonable a question, made in behalf of so many 
simple-hearted and efficient men just arrived in the country, 
it was evidently necessary to inquire whither they were going, and 
what had been their occupation. The reply was, that all intended 
to stop in Albany, with the exception of one, who wished to go to 
his brother, living on the Merrimack river, in New England. 
They were informed that this person ought to have gone to his 
brother by the way of Boston, as Newburyport was the place of 
his destination. This being reported to the company, they all 
gathered round the writer, and, through their interpreter, asked 
many questions ; which resulted in the advice, that on their arrival 
in Albany, they should find some one to address a letter to their 
countryman on the Merrimack, and await his reply, which would 
doubtless contain directions as to the best way of joining him. 
Moreover, he perhaps himself, on hearing that so near a relative 
had actually arrived, would come in person, and bring him to his 
home. 

The advice proyed satisfactory, especially to the young High- 
lander, who immediately, and with many gesticulations, denoting 
great earnestness, begged the writer to frame a letter for him to 
his brother, that it might be in readiness for the post, as soon as 
they should reach Albany. It may be supposed, that a request so 
proper in itself, and so patriotically urged, was not disregarded, 
especially as there was leisure, and the time hung heavy on the 
protracted passage. Having learned the names and residence of 
his parents, and heard him feelingly respond to every inquiry about 
brothers, sisters, and other friends in his native Scotland, the 
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latter was duly prepared, and the young Highlander came to hear 
it interpreted. 

And here the writer cannot but pause, and be deeply affected, 
as faithful memory brings from far-distant years the countenance 
and gestures of this very extraordinary person, as he drank in the 
words and felt the sentiments of the simple and affectionate 
epistle of brother to brother. It seems, he thought it more than 
human that any one could know the feelings of his fraternal 
bosom, or having no actual acquaintance with the dear objects of 
his affection, describe them in the same lovely features which his 
own warm heart portrayed. During the process of interpretation, 
which was probably done in language far more expressive than any 
which the writer had used, he would seize his hand and embrace 
it ; then, throwing himself on his knees, burst into tears of grateful 
astonishment, at hearing words which represented so exactly what 
was at that time passing within his own breast. 

This was noted at the time as remarkable, but no thought was 
entertained of the effect which this excess of passion might pro- 
duce in case of disappointment. The result will show that our 
feelings, even those of the tenderest class, need the governing, 
overruling hand of religion, and the fear of God, to make them 
subservient to our real good. Like the elements, when governed, 
they are useful and beautiful; but left to themselves, unsub- 
dued by a holy fear, a devout submission to our heavenly Father’s 
will, they break forth, and with restless force consume or over- 
whelm all we hold most dear. 

Business detained the writer in Albany for several weeks. One 
day, passing the house of a friend, a native of Scotland, he heard 
the beil of the church to which that friend belonged tolling 
a funeral knell. Stepping in, he inquired who of the congrega- 
tion were dead. 

‘** A young Highlander,”’ was the reply ; ‘‘ he died of mere grief 
and disappointment.’’ 

He then related how he had left the land of his birth to find a 
brother ; had missed the direct route, and come to Albany, instead 
ef going to the Merrimack river, where his brother resided ; how 
some one had written a letter for him to that brother, which he had 
sent, and long awaited the answer. This ardently-desired letter 
arrived only two days since, Dut, alas! instead of being the mes- 
senger of good news, it bore tidings that his brother had been 
dead for several months ! 

‘¢ Oh, sir! this is not all; the poor young man, on hearing that 
his brother was indeed dead, and that he must never see him 
more, was so overcome with grief, that he fell dead on the spot. 
And this is the funeral, which we Scotchmen, who love one another 
better than you Yankees do, are now called to attend.” 

So saying, ke left the writer to his own sad reflections. 


HINTS TO THE LADIES. 

WHEN a young girl reaches the age of fifteen or sixteen years, 
she begins to think of the mysterious subject of matrimony—a 
state, the delights of which her youthful imagination shadows 
forth in the most captivating forms. It is made the topic of light 
and incidental discourse among her companions, and it is recurred 
to with increasing interest every time it is brought upon the tapis. 
When she grows a little older, she ceases to smatter about matri- 
mony, and thinks more intently on the all-important subject. It 
engrosses her thoughts by day and her dreams by night; and she 
pictures to herself the felicity of being wedded to the youth for 
whom she cherishes a secret but consuming flame. She surveys 
herself in the mirror, and, as it generally tells ‘‘ a flatterisg tale,’’ 
she turns from it with a pleasing conviction that her beauty will 
enable her to conquer the heart of the most obdurate, and that, 
whoever else may die in a state of ‘ single blessedness,’’ she is 
destined to become, ere many years roll by, a happy bride. 

From the age of eighteen to twenty is ‘‘ the very witching 
time ” of female life. During that period, the female heart is more 
susceptible of the soft and tender influences of love than at any 
other ; and we appeal to our fair readers to say whether, if inclina- 
tion alone were consulted in the business, more marriages would 
not take place during that ticklish season, than in any by which it 
is preceded or followed. It is the grand climacter of love; and 
ske who passes it without entering into the state matrimonial, 
may chance to pass several years of her life ere she is caught in 
the meshes of Hymen. The truth is, that the majority of women 
begin to be more thoughtful when they have turned the age of 
twenty. The giddiness of the girl gives place to the sobriety of 
the woman. Frivolity is succeeded by reflection, and reason 
reigns where passion previously held undisputed sway. The cares 








and as its sober realities become more palpable, they tend to 
weaken the effect of the sanguine anticipations of unmingled feli- 
city in the marriage-state which the mind had formed in its youth- 
ful day-dreams. In short, to use a common phrase, women, after 
twenty-one, ‘‘ look before they leap.”’ 

Matrimony, however, though not so ardently longed for by the 
damsel who has passed what we have styled the grand climacter of 
love, is never lost sight of either by the youngest or by the most 
aged spinster in her Majesty’s dominions. It is a state on which 
the eyes of the whole female world are turned with the most 
pleasurable anticipations, and the spinster of forty is as full of 
hope of one day being married as the damsel of twenty-one. But, 
sorry as we always are to utter anything which may tend to damp 
the hopes or to cloud the prospects of a fair lady, truth compels us 
to say that, when once she has crossed THE LINE, which on the 
map of love is marked TH1RTY, the chances are fearfully against 
the probability of her obtaining a husband, even of the sedaie age 
of forty or fifty. If she pass many degrees beyond the line, her 
state becomes almost hopeless, nay desperate, and she may recon- 
cile herself to live and die an old maid. All experience confirms 
this lamentable truth. No wonder, therefore, that women make a 
mighty secret of their age, and that they occasionally tell a par- 
donable fib, in the attempt to induce the men to believe that they 
are several years younger than they really are. Who can blame 
them for practising a little finesse on this awful subject, seeing 
that their age, if divulged, might utterly annihilate the chances of 
their ever enjoying the blessings of wedded love ! 

Experience, we have said, confirms the lamentable truth, that 
females who have passed ‘‘ the line ’’ seldom reach the harbour of 
matrimony. Lest any of our readers should lay the ‘ flattering 
unction to their souls,” that, though they have crossed that awful 
point in the voyage of life, they shall yet escape the rocks on which, 
if they strike, all hopes of wedlock must be for ever abondoned, 
we shall present them with a table, which, whilst it will exhibit to 
females their chances of marriage at various ages, will prove the 
truth of the positions which have been already advanced on the 
subject. The table to which we are about to draw their attention 
is extracted from the ‘‘ Report of the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons on the Laws respecting Friendly Societies.’’ 
It was drawn up by Dr. Granville. The doctor, whose attention 
had been directed to the statistical questions of the increase of 
population among the poor, thought that the public institutions to 
which he belonged might be made available in obtaining the 
information which he wanted. For this purpose he put questions 
to the females who from time to time came under his care, to 
ascertain the earliest age at which women of the poorer classes 
marry. He submitted to the committee the registered cases of 
876 women; and the following table, derived from their answers 
as to the age at which they respectively married, is the first ever 
constructed to exhibit to females their chances of marriage at 
various ages. Of the 876 females, there were marrie¢— 


Years of Age. Yearsof Age. 
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It is to be borne in mind, that the females whose relative ages 
at the time of their marriage are above exhibited, were all of the 
lower classes. Among an equal number from the middling or the 
higher classes, we should not probably find as many as 195, or 
more than one-fifth, married under the age of nineteen ; or so few 
as one-sixteenth part after twenty-eight ; or only one-thirtieth part 
after thirty. 
From this curious statistical table, our fair readers may form a 
retty acturate judgment of the chances which they have of enter- 
the into the holy state of matrimony, and of enjoying the sweets 


“—we say nothing of the bitters—of wedded love. They ought 


always, however, to remember that such of them es .independently 
of personal charms, possess the more powerful recommendation 
of property, will be deemed eligible as wives, whatever may be 





and the anxieties of life press themselves more on the attention ; 


their age. 
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INCREASE OF RICHES UNDER GEORGE III. 


Tur increase of national riches consequent on commercial 
prosperity was attended with the natural adjunct of a vast increase 
in the luxurious arts. Horticulture, architecture, music, paint- 
ing, and sculpture, were munificently encouraged. Splendid man- 
sions rose in every part of the country, replete with every enjoyment 
and convenience that wealth, art, and science could produce. It 
was about the middle of the king’s reign that the nobility and 
successful commercialists, Angerstein, Beckford, Methuen, and 
Ellis, began to form those magnificent galleries of art that are now 
the astonishment and admiration of foreigners. The superb col- 
lections of some of the French noblesse and of their farmers- 
general, as well as those of Holland and Belgium, dispersed by 
political revolutions, found ready purchasers in this opulent coun- 
try; and the result is, that not only in cabinet pictures, but 
pictures of all kinds, England is now supposed to be the richest 
depository of the works of the great mastersin the world. Luxury 
and improvement were rife in everything and among all classes. 
Private carriages, country-seats, and pleasure-horses, multiplied. 
The hours of application were shortened ; merchants and the better 
sort of tradespeople, in lieu of their ledgers and counters, devoted 
the afternoon to wine, music, literature, or the theatres. Em- 
ployments were more nicely subdivided ; and, in easement of their 
superiors, more superintendants, clerks, overseers, bailiffs, stew- 
ards, valets, footmen, and ladies’-maids were kept than formerly. 
In towns, in-door apprenticeships became less frequent ; and in the 
country there was less of yearly hiring, and the farmer and yeoman 
no longer sat down in common fellowship, at a common board, 
with his hind and husbandman. There was also great amelio- 
ration during the war in the condition of the labouring, handicraft, 
and artificer classes. Their clothing, lodging, furniture, and diet, 
improved. If their masters exchanged the spinnet and harpsi- 
chord for the more dulcet notes of the piano or guitar, the 
treenware, the wooden spoon and trencher, and the pewter-platter 
disappeared from cottages ; and, what is more, that infallible sign 
of plebeian luxury, the wheaten loaf, after battling against the 
rye, the barley, and oaten in the South, at last wended its way 
from the Thames to the Tees, and is now struggling onwards to 
the Clyde, the Frith of Forth, and John O’Groat’s.— Wade's 
British History. 





- A MUSICAL ENTHUSIAST. 


“Dr. Ford, the rector of Melton, was an enthusiast in music, 
very singular in his manner, and a great humoriSt. 
for sacred music was publicly known, from his constant attenda 
at most of the musical festivals in the kingdom. I have frequently 
met him, and always found him in ecstasies with Handel’s music, 
especially the ‘ Messiah.’ His admiration of this work was car- 
ried to sueh an excess, that he told me he never made a journey 
from Melton to Leicester that he did not sing it quite through. 
His performance served as a pedometer by which he could ascer- 
tain his progress on the road. As soon as he had crossed Melton 
Bridge, he began the overture, and always found himself in the 
chorus, ‘ Lift up your heads,’ when he arrived at Brooksby Gate ; 
and ‘ Thanks be to God,’ the moment he got through Thurmaston 
toll-gate, As the pace of his old horse was pretty regular, he con- 
trived to conclude the Amen chorus always at the cross in the 
Belgrave Gate. Though a very pious person, his eccentricity was, 
at times, not restrained even in the pulpit. It need not be stated 
that he had a pretty good opinion of his own vocal powers. Once, 
when the clerk was giving out the tune, he stopped him, saying, 
‘ John, you have pitched too low—follow me.’ Then, clearing up 
his voice, he lustily began the tune. When the psalmody went to 
his mind, he enjoyed it; and, in his paroxysms of delight, would 
dangle one or both of his legs over the side of the pulpit during 
the singing. When preaching a charity sermon at Melton, some 
gentlemen of the hunt entered the church rather late. He stopped, 
and cried out, ‘ Here they come; here come the red-eoats ; they 
know their Christian duties: there’s not a man among them that 
is not good for a guinea.’ The doctor was himself a performer, 
had a good library of music, and always took the ‘ Messiah’ with 
him on his musical journeys. I think it was at a Birmingham 
festival that he was sitting with his book upon his knee, humming 
the music with the performers, to the great annoyance of an atten- 
tive listener, who said, ‘I did not pay to hear you sing.’ ‘Then,’ 
said the doctor, ‘ you have that into the bargain.’ ”’—Gardiner’s 
Music and Friends. 





APPREHENSIONS AND MISAPPREHENSIONS. 

TuE painter Vernet relates, that somebody once employed him 
to paint a landscape with a cave, and St, Jerome in it, He 
accordingly painted the landscape with Jerome in the entrance, 
But when he delivered the picture, the purchaser, who understood 
nothing of perspective, said, ‘‘ The landscape and the cave are well 
made, but St. Jerome is not in the cave.’”’ ‘I understand you, 
sir,” replied Vernet ; ‘I will altgr it.” He therefore took the 
painting, and made the shade darter, so that the Saint seemed to 
sit farther in. The gentleman took the painting, and it again 
appeared to him that the Saint was not in the cave. Vernet then 
wiped the figure out, and gave it to the gentleman, who seemed 
perfectly satisfied. Whenever he saw the strangers to whom he 
showed the picture, he said, ‘‘ Here you see the picture by Vernet, 
with St. Jerome in his cave.” ‘ But we do not see the Saint,’ 
replied the visitors, ‘‘ Excuse me, gentlemen,’’ answered the 
owner, ‘‘ he is there—I have seen him standing at the entrance, 
and afterwards farther back—and therefore I am sure heis in it.” 

This anecdote reminds us of a story of old Astley, who piqued 
himself extremely on suffering no imposition of any kind to be 
practised on the public at his theatre. Having ordered a drop. 
scene to be painted, representing a temple, he was, on examining 
the performance, scandalised by observing that his artist had 
shortened the pillars in the back-ground—in fact, that the pillar 
was so much the shorter as it was farther removed from the eye of 
the spectator. Having called the painter to account for this, in 
his judgment, strange irregularity, and being assured that the 
rules of perspective required it, he indignantly replied, ‘‘ Don’t 
talk to me, sir, of perspective—I know nothing of the rules of per- 
spective ; but I know the foot-rule, and I know by it that these 
pillars are not all of a length, as pillars in temples, or what is the 
same thing, churches, always are; and I won’t have the public 
imposed on or defrauded of full measure of their pillars. They 
pay their money at the door to see pillars in my drop-scene, and 
they shall have good measure for their money, or my name is not 
Astley. Make them all of a size, sir, as I bid you, or I will find 
some one else that will.’’ The painter did as he was commanded, 
and all the pillars were painted of such equal measure that the 
public had no reas6n to complain of any deception; it was the most 
candid of drop-scenes—there was no delusion in it. Another time, 
the same worthy seeing the trombone player in the orchestra doing 
nothing but patting the music-desk with his fore-finger, while the 
rest of his brethren were scraping and blowing away as if their lives 


His Pissigiene me depended on it, he asked him angrily, ‘* Pray, sir, what 


e meaning of this neglect—why are not you doing your duty 
like the rest of the band?*’ “ Sir,’’ said the man, “ there is a 
pause for my instrument, and I am counting the bars.’’ ‘* Count- 
ing the bars!” roared Astley; ‘why, I don’t pay you to come 
and sit here counting bars—I pay you to play to the public ; and 
if you don’t play this instant, I’ll discharge you to-morrow morn- 
ing. The public shan’t be imposed on in my house. They 
don’t pay at the door to see musicians counting bars, but to hear 
them playing notes.” 





PARADISE LOST. 


For years, vext by political intrigue, domestic discord, and the 
ungrateful labours of the schoo:-room, Milton’s poetical powers 
seemed to be dormant, or the great light within him was evinced 
only by casual scintillations, But the finger of misfortune then 
came on him for good; to broken health, disappointed hopes, 
and shattered spirits, was added at a stroke the calamity of blind- 
ness : and thus forced into necessary retirement and contemplation, 
his mind began to imagine and create new worlds to repay itself 
for that which his outward eye had lost. So, in the sere autumn 
of his life, the most wonderful work ever composed by man rose 
unpremeditated to the dictating tongue of Milton, even as his 
own descriptions of supernal and infernal architecture, which 
framed itself complete in sublime and dreamy grandeur. Unlike 
other poets, whose excellence is often attributable to the “ nine 
years’ laying-by,’’ and the continued labour of the file, Milton, 
in more than a seeming inspiration, would recite for many 
hours together to those three fair amanuenses whose filial care 
has so obliged mankind. At a heat, a panoplied Minerva from 
the head of Jove—the Parapise Lost—sprung in wondrous 
labour from his brain; and it stands, with nothing to add, and 
nothing to take away, a miracle of strength, knowledge, and 
invention.—Martin Farquhar Tupper. 
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EVILS OF RAILROADS. 


The New York Gazette gives the following humorous argument 
which, it says, was used by a canal stockholder in opposition to 
railways :—‘‘ He saw what would be the effect of it ; that it would 
set the whole world a-gadding. Twenty miles an hour, sir! Why, 
you will not be able to keep an apprentice-boy at his work : every 
Saturday evening he must take a trip to Ohio, to spend the Sab- 
bath with his sweetheart. Grave plodding citizens will be flying 
about like comets. All local attachments must be at anend. It 
will encourage flightiness of intellect. Veracious people will turn 
into the most immeasurable liars ; all their conceptions will be 
exaggerated by their magnificent notions of distance. ‘Only a 
hundred miles off! Tut, nonsense, I’ll step across, madam, and 
bring your fan!’ ‘ Pray, sir, will you dine with me to-day at my 
little box at Alleghany?’ ‘ Why, indeed, I don’t know—I shall 
be in town until twelve. Well, I shall be there; but you must 
let me off in time for the theatre.’ And then, sir, there will be 
barrels of pork, and cargoes of flour, and chaldrons of coals, and 
even lead and whiskey, and such like sober things, that have always 
been used to sober travelling, whisking away like a set of sky- 
rockets. It will upset all the gravity of the nation. If two gen- 
tlemen have an affair of honour, they have only to steal off to the 
Rocky Mountains, and there no jurisdiction can touch them. And 
then, sir, think of flying for debt! A set of bailiffs, mounted on 
bomb-shells, would not overtake an absconded debtor—only give 
him a fair start. Upon the whole, sir, it is a pestilential, topsy- 
turvy, harum-scarum whirligig. Give me the old, solemn, straight- 
forward, regular Dutch canal—three miles an hour for expresses, 
and two for jog-and-trot journeys—with a yoke of oxen for a 
heavy load! I go for beasts of burthen : it is more primitive and 
scriptural, and suits a moral and religious people better. None 
of your hop-skip-and-jump whimsies for me.”’ 





A NEWSMONGER 


Is a retailer of rumour, that takes up upon trust, and sells as 
cheap as he buys. He deals in a perishable commodity that will 
not keep; for if it be not fresh, it lies upon his hands, and yields 
nothing. ‘True or false is all one to him; for novelty being the 
grace of both, a truth grows stale as soon as a lie; and as a slight 
suit will last as well as a better while the fashion holds, a lie serves 
as well as a truth till new ones come up. He is little concerned 
whether it be good or bad, for that does not make it more or less 
news; and if there be any difference, he loves the bad best, 
because it is said to come soonest ; for he would willingly bear his 
share in any public calamity, to have the pleasure of hearing and 
telling it. He is deeply read in diurnals, and can give as good an 
account of Rowland Pepin, if need be, as another man. He 
tells news, as men do money, with his fingers, for he assures them 
it comes from very good hands. The whole business of his life is 
like that of aspaniel, to fetch and carry news; and when he does it 
well, he is clapped on the back and fed for it ; for he does not take 
to it aitogether like a gentleman for his pleasure, but, when he 
lights on a considerable parcel of news, he knows where to put it 
off for a dinner, and quarter himself upon it, until he has eaten it 
out; and by this means he drives a trade, by rehearsing the past 
news to truck it for the first meat in season; and, like the old 
Roman luxury, ransacks all seas and lands to please his palate, 
for he imports his narratives from all ports within the geography 
of a diurnal, and eats as well upon the beef and Polander as the 
English and Dutch. By this means his belly is provided for, and 
nothing lies upon his hands: but his back, which takes other 
courses to maintain itself, by weft and stray silver spoons, strag~ 
gling hoods and scarfs, pimping and sets at /’ombre.— Butler. 





LACONICS. 

The happiness of mankind is the end of virtue, and truth is the knowledge of 
the means.— Coleridge. 

The habit of speaking is the habit of being heard, and of wanting to be 
heard ; the habit of writing is the habit of thinking aloud, but without the 
help of an echo.—Hazlirt. 

As there are some flowers which you should smell but slightly to extract all 
that is pleacant in them, so there are some men with whom a slight acquaint- 
ance is sufficient to draw out all that is agreeable; a more intimate one would 
be unsatisfactory and unsafe.— Landor. 

Those who live from hand to mouth most frequently become improvident. 
Possessing no stock of happiness, they eagerly seize the gratification of the 
moment, and snatch the froth from the wave as it passes by them.— Coleridge. 


The most irreconcilable disappointments are those which arise from our 
obtaining all we wish,— Hazlitt, 





THE DEAD SOLDIER. 


Wreck of a warrior pass'd away, 
Thou form without a nae ! 

Which thought and felt but yesterday, 
And dreamt of future fame : 

Stripp’d of thy garments, who shall guess 

Thy rank, thy lineage, and race ? 

If haughty chieftain holding sway, 

Or lowlier destined to obey ! 


The light of that fix’d eye is set, 

And allis moveless now ; 
But Passion’s traces linger yet, 

And lower upon that brow. 
Expression has not yet wax’d weak, 
The lips seem e’en m act to speak, 
And clench’d the cold and lifeless hand, 
As if it grasp’d the battle-brand. 


Though from that head, late towering high, 
The waving plume is torn, 

And low in dust that form doth lie, 
Dishonour’d and forlorn ; 

Yet Death’s dark shadow cannot hide 

The graven characters of pride, 

That on the lip and brow reveal 

The impress of the spirit’s seal. 


Lives there a mother to deplore 

The son she ne’er shall see ? 
Or maiden, on some distant shore, 

To break her heart for thee ?— 
Perchance to roam a maniac there, 
With wild-flower wreaths to deck her hair, 
And through the weary night to wait 
Thy footsteps at the lonely gate. 


Long shall she linger there—in vain 

The evening fire shall trim— 
And gazing on the darkening main, 

Shall often call on him 
Who hears him not—who cannot hear :— 
Oh! deaf for ever is the ear 
That once in listening rapture hung 
Upon the music of her tongue ! 


Long may she dream—to wake is woe ! 
Ne’er may remembrance tell 
Its tale to bid her sorrows flow, 
And hope to sigh farewell ;— 
The heart bereaviug of its stay, 
Quenching the beam that cheers her way 
Along the waste of life—till she 


Shall lay her down and sleep like thee ! Matcona 





KNOW THY POWER. 

To do any given work, aman should not be greater in himself than the 
work be has to do; the faculties which he has beyond this, will be “ faculties 
te let,” either not used or used idly and unprofitably, to hinder, not to help.— 
Hazlitt. 

IRISH WIT. 

1 gave a fellowa shilling on some occasion, when sixpence was the fee 
“ Remember you owe me a sixpence, Pat.” ‘ May your honour live till I pay 
you.” There was courtesy as well as art in this, and all the clothes on Pat’s 
back would have been dearly bought by the sum in question.—Lockhart’s Life 
of Scott. 
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